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PREMIUMS! 
—_—_—~+>—__— 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 

For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, one Family Sew- 
i ng Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
feller, braider and selt-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of turniture, and 
in addition to the folding cover, already described, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulation of air, 
It has a full nest of drawers, waich will be found very 
nesetul, 

For FIF ry NEW SUBSRIBERS, One Family Machine, balf- 
cabinet, with hemmer, feller, braider and se’f sewer. 
Table, with moulding and paneled cover, French polish. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 

For 100 Subscribers, an elegant Sold Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full Jewelled, Patent Lever, Huuting- 
Case, Price, $10'. 

For 15 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Hunting-Case Laly’s Watch, beautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 

For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewelled—P. 8. Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For *30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Full Jewelled, Pateut Lever Watch. Price, $30. 

For 20 Subscribors, a fine Sclid Silver Waltham Watch 
Wm. Ellery. Price, $20. 

These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
and are put up ready for shipment, AND GUARANTEED BY 
TarM. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail ; rices. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS. 

For 15 Subscribers, 1 pair of 14 karet gold sleeve-but- 
tons, with initials in old English. Price, $10. 

For 25 Subszribers, 1 pair of fine 18 karet gold initial 
#leeve-buitons. Price $19. 
Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway, and sent by them to 
aby part of the country free of Express charges. 

Any person renewing their subscription and sending 
the name of ove new subscriber, we will give a 
CoNANr’s BINDER, or a likeness of either of the tollow- 
ing persons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. : 

Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of tie fo.lowiug works : 

REBECCA ; OR, A WOMAN’S SECRET. 

By Mrs. CAROLINE FatrFtetp Corpin. ‘' Dedicated 

to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in behalf ot 
Woman’s Entranchisement.”’ 
WHAT ANSWER? 

A Story of To-day. By ANNA E. Dickinson. 
COUNRTY HOMES 

and how to save money. By 8. Epwanps Topp. 


KELLOGG’S ‘““NEW MONETARY SYSTEM.” 


kay” In all cases the money must be sent with the’ 


names, 


Warranted by Messrs. , 
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PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


—_—~——. 


{Every person receiving a copy of this petition is 
earnestly desired to put itin immediate and thorough 
circulstion for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman's Suffrage Association of America, 
37 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled: 


The undersigged citizens of the State of —- 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in any 
change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 
there shall be no distinction made between men 
and women. 


NAMES, NAMES, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPUNDENCE. 
—_—»——_ 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Wasuinoton, January 22d, 1869. 

Dear Revorvtion: The first National 
Woman's Suffrage Convention ever held in 
Washington, closed on Wednesday night. 
There were representatives from about twenty 
states, and the deepest interest was manifested 
through all the sessions, increasing to the end. 
On the morning of the Convention the business 
committee assembled in the ante room of Car- 
roll Hall, to discuss resolutions, officers, etc. 
As Senator Pomeroy was present, it was decided 
that he should open the ineeting and preside as 
long as his public duties would permit. This 
gave us an assurance of a henlthy repose in 
the chair, which greatly helps to take off the 
chill in opening a convention. 

After a grave discussion of resolutions, per- 
manent officers, etc., Mr. Pomeroy led the way 
to the platform, called the meeting to order, and 
made an able opening speech, taking the broad 
ground thatas Suffrage isn natural, inalienable 
right, it must, of necessity, belong to every 
citizen of the republic, black and white, male 
and female. Mrs. Mott was chosen President, 
resolutions were reported, and when everything 
was in fine working order (except the furnace) 
Mr. Pomeroy slipped off to his senatorial 
duties, to watch the grand Kansas swine now 
on the tupis, and to protect, if possible, the in- 
terests of the people. 

It is proposed to drive the Indians once more 
from their lands, divide their rich, beautilul 
reservation among sharpers, and build innu- 
merable railroads in all directions. 

Most of the leading politicians of Kansas 
are here. As the several projects are on a mag- 
nificent scale there is need of a grand army of 
lobbymen to push them through. Among them 
are Gen. Blunt and J. 8. Kallock, who stumped 
Kansas in ’67 against Woman’s Suffrage, but 
we were comforted to hear that these gentlemen 
had been converted to the truth, no doubt by 
their difficulty in finding any good arguments 





on the other side. As Mr. Kallock is highly 





educated and possesses great oratorical power, 
the friends of Woman’s Rights in Kansas may 
congratulate themselves on this new champion 
of their cause. 

‘In point of numbers, enthusiasm and ability 
this Convention has been one of the best we 
everattended. The discussion between colored 
men on the one side and women on the other, 
as to whether it was the duty of the women 
of the nation to hold their claims in abeyance, 
until all colored men are enfranchised, was spicy, 
able and affecting. When that noble man, 
Robert Purvis of Philadelphia, rose, and, with 
the loftiest sense of justice, with a true Roman 
grandeur, ignored his race and sex, rebuked his 
own son for his narrow position, and demanded 
for bis daughter all he asked for his son or him- 
self, he thnlled the noblest feelings in his 
audience, and every trae woman must have felt 
that she would gludly postpone justice for her- 
self to make such a man secure in all his God- 
given rights. 

It has been a great grief to the leading women 
in our cause that there should be this antago- 
nism with men whom we respect, whose wrongs 
we pity, and whose hopes we would fain help 
them to realize. When we contrast the condi- 
tion of the most fortunate women at the North 
with the living death colored men endure 
everywhere, there seems to be a selfishness in our 
present position. But remember we speak not 
for ourselves alone, but tor all womankind, in 
poverty, ignorance and hopeless dependence, 
for the women of this oppressed race too, who, 
in slavery, have known a depth of misery and 
degradation that no man can ever appreciate. 

One great charm in the Convention was the 
presence of Lucretia Mott, calm, dignified, 
clear and forcible as ever. Though she is now 
seventy-six years old, she sat through all the 
sessicns of the Convention, and noted every- 
thing that was said and done. It was a great 
satisfaction to us all that she was able to preside 
over the first National Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention ever held at the Capitol. Her voice is 
still stronger and ber step lighter than many 
who are her juniors by twenty years. She 
preached last Sunday in the Unitarian church 
to the profit and pleasure of a highly cultivated 
aud large audience. We were most pleased to 
meet Eix-Gov. Robinson, the first Gov. of Kan- 
gas, in the Convention. He says there is a fair 
prospect that an amendment to strike out the 
word ‘*male’’ from the Constitution will be 
submitted again in that state, when, he thinks, 
it will pass without doubt. 

Mrs. Miner, President of the Women’s Suf- | 
frage Association of Missouri, and Mrs. Starrett 
of Lawrence, Kansas, gave us a pleasant sur- 
prise by their appearance at the Convention. 
They took an active part in the deliberations, 
and spoke with great effect. Senater Wilson 
was present, though he did not favor us with 
a speech. We urged him to do so, but he 
laughingly said he had no idea of making him- 





self atarget for our wit and sarcasm. Weasked 
him, as he would not speak, to tell us the 
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‘« wise, systematic and efficient way” of press- 
ing Woman's Suffrage. He replied,” ‘‘ You are 
on the right track, go ahead.” So we have de- 
cided to move ‘‘on this line” until the inau- 
guration of the new adminstration, when, under 
the dynasty of the chivalrous soldier, *‘ our 
ways will, no doubt, be those of pleasantness and 
all our paths be peace.” New Jersey was re- 
presented ,by Deborah Butler of Vineland, the 
only live spot in that benighted state, and we 
thought her speech quite equal to what we 
heard from Mr. Cattell in the Senate. 

During the evening sessions, large numbers of 
women from the several departments were at- 
tentive listeners. Lieut.-Gov. Root (one of the 
handsomest men who graced our platform) read 
the bill now before Congress demanding equal 
pay for women in the several departments where 
they perform equal work with the men by their 
side. He offered a resolution urging Congress 
to pass the bill at once, that jastice might be 
done the hundreds of women in the District, 
for their faithfal work under government. One 
peculiarity of the Convention was a review and 
criticism of the opening prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Gray, Chaplain of the Senate. He dwelt 
somewhat at length on the creation of woman, 
and seemed to fall in with the common idea 
that Eve was an afterthought. 

Sitting beside our venerable President, trying 
to maintain a devotional frame of mind, through 
all clerical heresies, we perceived that in the 
‘*Eve passage” she suddenly raised her head, 
and, in a gentle whisper, said, ‘I cannot bow 
to that nonsense.” At the close of the prayer 
Mr. Edward M. Davis, Mrs. Mott’s son-in-law, 
arose, and, with a large Bible in hand, called 
the attention of the Rev. gentleman to Genesis 
I. chap. 27th verse: ‘So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him, male and female created he them.” This, 
Mr. Davis thought, clearly proved that Eve was 
already walking up and down the garden of 
Paradise, in all her native dignity, before that 
deep sleep fell upon Adam. 

There was one feature in the Convention that 
we greatly deplored, and that was an impa- 
tience, not only with the audience, but with 
some on the platform whenever any man arose 
to speak. We must not forget that men have 
sensibilities as well as women, and that our 
strongest hold to-day on the public mind is the 
fact that men of eloquence and power on both 
continents are pleading for our rights. We 
well remember years ago, William H. Channing, 
one of the most gifted men in the nation, ‘pre- 
pared a splendid address to deliver at one of 
our conventions at Albany, but before he had 
read the fourth part of it, the audience hissed 
him down and called for some woman. He was 
obliged to retire, and if we mistake not he has 
never spoken on a woman's platform since that 
day. While we ask justice for ourselves, let us 
at least be just to the noble men who advocate 
our cause. It is certainly generous in them to 
come to our platforms, to help us maintain our 
rights, and share the ridicule that attends every 
step of progress, and it is clearly our duty to 
defend their rights, at least when speaking in 
our behalf. 

Yesterday we visited the Supreme Court, the 
Honse, the Senate, Vinnie Ream, the Peace 
Convention, but we have neither time nor space 
to tell all we saw and heard. 

We had a bnef interview with Senator Ros- 
coe Conkling. We gave him a petition signed 
by four hundred ladies of Onondaga county, 
and urged him to make some wise remarks on 


the subject of Woman's Suffrage when he pre- 
sented it. We find all the New York women are 
sending their petitions to Senator Pomeroy. He 
seems to be immensely popular just now. We 
think our own Senators need some education in 
this direction. It would be well for the peti- 
tions of the several states to be placed in the 
hands of their respective Senators, that thus 
the attention of all of them might be calledéo 
this important subject. 

It is plain to see that Mr. Conkling is revolv- 
ing this whole question in his mind. His great- 
est fear is that coarse and ignorant women 
would crowd the polls and keep the better class 
away. As this is an opinion entertained by 
many, the difficulty could be obviated, by be- 
ginning the experiment, with a property or edu- 
cational qualification just as we have done 
with male voters in most of the states, and as 
England is doing to-day, though we think we 
could manage the degraded of our sex as well 
as men do the degraded of their sex. One® 
thing ; we should shut up all the dram shops a 
few days before election and get the women in 
their normal condition. We found the little 
sculptor, Vinnie Ream, reinstated in her new 
studio in the Capitol, as sweet and beautiful as 
ever. Ah! said we, in meeting her, what wick- 
ed man was that, who, in a St. Louis letter, 
ranked me with the women who have persecut- 
ed you? No Californian ever rejoiced more 
over anew mine of gold than I do over every 
dawning of genius in a woman. -‘‘ Yes,” she 
replied, ‘‘ that letter, as far as it had reference to 
you, was absolutely false.” We cannot under- 
stand how any one who has watched the pa- 
tient labors of that young girl on her model of 
Lincoln, felt the charm of her studio, the pow- 
er of her bewitching manners, or gazed into 
her peerless eyes, could ever have any other 
feeling but love and admiration. 


A bright, black-eyed girl has just this moment 
rushed into our apertment, full of excitement, 
' to say that Senator Conkling presented the peti- 
tion this morning we gave him yesterday and 
made a short speech, but she fears on the 
wrong side of the question. Now, we. must 
arm and equip Senator Morgan with a petition 
and see how he stands, though as he soon gives 
place to Gov. Fenton, who, we believe, is right, 
his convictions are of liltle consequence to the 
women of New York. BE. C. 8. 





A BRILLIANT PIULOSOPTIER. 
me 

Tue writer of an editorial in the San Fran- 
sisco Zimes on Woman’s Wrongs, is surely the 
most glorious philosopher and logician of the 
age. Hear him : . 

The fact is, whatever of justice and right there may 
be in some of the propositions of the female reformers, 
they have been generally put forward with so little dis- 
cretion, and indorsed by such questionable supporters, 
that the public have naturally evaded them, or given 
them the cold shoulder. 

What a comfort to know the exact meaning of 
‘«qnestionable supporter!” Mrs. Stanton is a 
“questionable supporter ;” Lucretia Mott is a 
*¢ questionable supporter ;"” Miss Anthony is a 
«questionable supporter.” So are Anna E. 
Dickinson, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Dall, Miss 
Becker, Miss Cobbe, and a host of others—the 
noblest, moral, philosophical and intellectual 
women in this country and Europe. G. W. 
Curtis, too—auas pure, far-seeing, and philanthro- 
pic a man as ever existed. It’s not sucha bad 
thing, after all, to be classed among “ ques- 





tionable supporters!” 





Our logician shows himself to be a profound 
historian, too: 

If these reformers would confine them3eclves to an en- 
deavor to redress woman’s grievances ; if they would 
drop all this blatant nonsense about woman’s rights, and 
would confine themselves to showing wherein she is 
wronged, they would render their work more hopeful, 
and would do a real service to their proteges. 

That’s it. According to his view, all Revolu- 
tions, in every age, were instituted only to re- 
dress human wrongs, not to emphasize and es- 
tablish human rights. Vindictiveness, not pro- 
gressive principle! Our war for Independence 
exemplifies his idea, don’t it? Whata pity itis 
that we didn’t confine ourselves to the task of 
showing England ‘ wherein we were wronged,” 
and let our rights as a nation go to—the devil! 

It is a noticeable fact in history that Poland 
has, for ages, been parading her wrongs before 
the world, making but little insistance upon her 
rights. The consequence is that she gets some 
sympathy and no justice. Our philosopher 
wants all womankind to be individual Polands. 

He says further: ‘*Woman’s true ground is 
persuasion ; if she leaves that and affects to 
place herself on the level occupied by man (our 
philosopher, for instance), she must expect no 
gallantry, no concession to her sex. Her chief 
defence is her weakness and her womanhood! ” 
For six thousand years woman has been testing 
the efficiency of this defence—has tried per- 
suasion. Glorious shields have weakness, wo- 
manhood and persuasion proved! Our philoso- 
pher will perhaps tell us how far they have been 
successful in riguting our wrongs. He plunges 
into a long rigmarole, putting in the mouth of 
woman, a8 a conclusive argument for her use, 
the very tale of wrong which has already been 
fruitlessly told in every imaginable way, and 
concludes by proclaiming that ‘* woman 1s not 
a lesser man (thank Heaven, if he’s a specimen 
of the sex!), but a different creature altogether, 
mentally (weak, you know—can’t understand 
logic nor appreciate philosophy,) as well as 
physically,” and by making some well-worn 
admissions regarding our wrongs. 

Philosopher! understand, once for all, that 
our wrongs can never be redressed until we pos- 
sess rights that will help us to redress ourselves. 
For long have we leaned upon the frail reeds of 
man’s gallantry and sense of justice. We de- 
mand our righls, and when once obtained, our 
wrongs will quickly disappear under the genial 
eign of Truth, Justice and Morality. 

N. MacKay, 





A CHAPTER ON WOMEN. 
—_—<_>——_—_ 
BY MRS. ‘* PAT MOLLOY.”, 
siceesipiiisien 


A areat deal has been said and written about 
women, their capabilities to marry, to teach, to 
vote, to write or become successful in business, 
etc. Numberless pages of foolscap have been 
wasted by men who have been powerfully moved 
on the agitating questions of woman's sphere, 
woman suffrage, and what should be done with 
woman anyway ; men of intellect so inferior that 
they fear women will rise like full moons on 
the literary horizon, and utterly obscure little 
stars like themeelves. I have read page after 
page of this stuff, and yet never had my mind 
satisfied on many questions ; so be patient, 
dear Revoivrion, and let us enquire into this 
matter. I have lately read of a work in which 
a specimen of the aforementioned kind attempts 
to show, and actually does seem to prove to his 
own satisfaction, that women never get beyond 
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. this world, that, as nothing conclusive can be 


found in the Bible in regard to their future 
state, there evidently is no use for them beyond 
the baking, brewing, scrubbing and mending in 
this world. Now, wouldn’t such a heaven as 
men of this stripe would make be a desirable 
portion? True, there is nothing special men- 
tioned in regard to woman’s salvation, more 
than once I think (1st Timothy ii: 15). But the 
argument reminds me of a story an old Uni- 
versalist preacher used to relate : “Ata ‘class- 
meeting’ a Universalist brother was called 
upon to relate his ‘experience.’ He arose and 
stated that he had a dream not long ago, which 
had strangely impressed him, and he had been 
revolving in his mind whether it would be out 
of place to relate it here. The good old class- 
leader, probably imagining that he was going to 
relate some powerful awakening of conscience,” 
replied, ‘‘go on, brother.” ‘+ Well, I dreamed,” 
he resumed, ‘that I died and went to heaven; 
I saw the King seated on his white throne ; I be- 
held the gates of pearl and the walls of jasper, 
andthe streets of gold. The glory and grandeur 
words would fail to describe. Seated nearest 
the throne were the Methodists "—‘‘ Bless the 
Lord,” responds the pious brother—‘‘and next 
the Baptists, and lastly the Presbyterians.” 
**But no Universalisis! ” eagerly exclaimed the 
excited leader. ‘* Well, away off down in a 
beautiful meadow, where the rivulets were 
gushing, the birds singing, and the softest music 
melting upon the ear, there were the Universal- 
ists dancing anl seeming to enjoy themselves 
hugely. Iturned and asked the King how it 
came that he kept these Orthodox Christians 
down here by the throne, singing psalms and 
praying all the time, and let the Universalists 
be over there enjoying themselves. ‘‘Oh!” he 
replied, ‘‘ the Universalists I am not afraid to 
trust out of sight, but these Orthodox brethren, 
I have to keep my eye on them to keep them 
straight.” 


This is precisely the case with the women. 
Divine writers knew that women were naturally 
so good that they did not need any extra pro- 
mises or threats to coax or drive them into 
heaven, and if the author of that work ever gets 
within ten thousand million miles of heaven, 
he will find plenty more women than men inside 
the pearly gates. 

Another writer says : 


Boys are twenty times as interesting as girls ; for in 
their hands, strange as it may seem, rests the greatness 
of the coming time, the heroic action. The great deeds 
of the next generation will be their work ; to them we 
shall owe the discoveries, the inventions which will yet 
astonish the world, while nineteen out of twenty of the 
girls will do nothing throughout life but look pretty until 
they are twenty five or thirty,and keep on looking 
ugljer and uglier afterwards. 

This is the sort of trash girls are educated 
on. Our newspapers and nearly all our maga- 
zine literature are made up of this doctrine. 
From our cradles we are taught that we are 
made to ‘‘look pretty” until we are married, 
and after that important event, in order to be 
genteel, we must be as helpless as possible. 
What encouragement do we receive in the cul- 
tivation of our intellectual faculties? If a 
woman tries self-support insteal of sitting with 
folded hands, and letting father toil away the 
best years of his hfe to support her, while she 
fritters away her precious womanhood over 
ribbons, laces and tawdry dresses, sighing— 

Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 

What was I born for? ‘ For somebody’s wife” 
Iam told by my mother.* * * 

But this is the question that puzzles my mind, 





Why am I not trained to work of some kind ? 


Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 

Why should [ wait to be Somebody’s wife ? 
If, I say, woman awakened to a sense of her 
real value, attempts to assert her womanhood, 
and become something besides a doll, does not 
the whole world of mankind begin to prate 
about ‘strong-minded women,” and begin to 
abuse her for stepping our of her ‘‘ sphere ?” 

When a woman of brains has become, by 
close application and study, a thousand times 
more capable of successful practice than nine- 
tenths of the quazks who flood the country 
with their poisonous nostrums, why should the 
cry of the multitude bo ‘Don’t employ a 
woman physician. Sheis outof her ‘sphere! ” 
Has not a woman as much right to make her 
sphere as aman? Wouldn't it be quite as sen- 
sible to say all men must be laborers or me- 
chanics as it is to pass the edict that all women 
must be housekeepers? True, there are women 
fitted for this work alone, but they find their 
sphere without being forced into it. There are 
the home mothers, God bless their patient, lov- 
ing hearts, who are peculiarly adapted to their 
vocation, and desire no other, but if God has 
created a woman with taste and brains for lite- 
rature, art or science, then why, in the name of 
heaven, should she hide her talents in a nap- 
kin? 

Another class say, ‘*‘ Women do not want to 
vote.” How do you know? Supppose the case 
reversed, and we should say, ‘‘ It can’t do you 
any good to vote, and you don’t want to,” how 
quickly some stubborn man would say, “ Well, 
I'd like to try it!” Now this is just what we 
would like to do—‘* try it!” If women’ do 
not want to vote, then what is all this commo- 
tion about? Why do the men waste so much 
ammunition on the case, pray tell? If we don’t 
want to vote, there is no use in being scared, 
gentlemen ! 

*¢ But,” says another, ‘‘ they would vote just 
as their father’s did or their male friends.” Now, 
my little man, how do you vote? ‘The same 
ticket as your father did, 'll be bound ; for 
early prejudices do much toward our habits in 
after life. Would it not be quite as reasonable 
to savy, Women must not join any church, be- 
cause they would join the one to which their pa- 
rents belonged. ‘*Pat” here suggests that 
women would not sell their votes as cheaply as 
men, one in our neighborhood having sold his 


for a load of pumpkins and twenty-five cents: 


Talk about women voting intelligently atter 
that! I’ve many more questions burthening my 
mind, but this article is already too long. 
Will some intelligent maa answer these points ? 
I pause for a reply ! 





A CORRECTION. 
Tax pastor of the Lutheran church in Da- 
kota, Neb., sends the following correction : 


Tn Tak Revo.vrtion of January 1th, 1869, appeared a re- 
port of a Woman’s Suffrage Association in Dakota, Ne- 
braska, which does the Lutheran church, of which I am 
pastor, great unintentional injustice. The report states 
that the deacons remonstrated with me for my connec- 
tion with said association. The deacons, however, never 
said anytaing to me on the subject, except one who has 
been during all bis life one of the strongest advocates ot 
the cause. Some of the elders objected to it, but no one 
in connection with the church endeavored to ‘‘ padiock ” 
my lips. So far as I am informed, the great body ot the 
church (though many differ from me in opinion) sym- 
pathize and ec-operate with me in the great reform move. 
ments of the age. I also dissent from the remark that 
the church is ever the foe of retorm. Portions of it at 
times, bave been, but never the whole church. 

PasToR 





WHAT TH PEOPLE SA¥ TO US. 
—~_—. 
GOOD FOR THE COLORED MEN. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., 1869. 

Miss Susan B, ANTHONY: The convention endorsed, 
by a large majority, Womanhood Suffrage this morning, 
and admited Miss Harriet C. Johnson, principal of the 
female department of Avery College, Pennsylvania, to a 
seat. Sho was afterwards elected a vice-president. The 
principal opposition came from the southern members‘ 
Miss Johnson is the chairman of the Alleghany County, 
Pa., Delegation, Bishop Campbell, a worthy clergyman 
of the Methodist Church, was opposed to her admission, 
but hearing the eloquent speeches delivered in her be- 
half by J. Sella Martin, H. H. Garnett, Dr. Brown, Aaron 
M. Powell, Robert Purvis, George T. Downing, Frederiek 
Douglass, the President, Col. Hinton, and others, frankly 
stated that he was converted, and would vote “aye.” 
The vote stood about 118 to 26, as nearly as could be 
counted. The New York State delegation stood firm, as 
did also Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The friends of 
the cause were overjoyed at the result, and much en- 
thusiasm prevails. A delegation will be appointed to 
the convention next week. 


Yours for the cause, JAMES J, SPELMAN. 


New Yorks, January 14th, 1869. 

Miss ANTHONY: I notice in to-day’s issue of THE 
REVOLUTION the following statement in regard to the 
** Directors (Trustees ?) of the Cooper Union”: “ They 
were the first in this country to establish schools for 
educating women in art,’’ 

Without wishing to derogate from the deserts of these 
gentlemen, I desire to make a more truthful statement. 

“The New York School of Design for Women” was 
established in the autumn of 1852, by the tollowing group 
of women : Mrs. Geo, Curtis, Miss Mary M. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Jonathan Sturges, Miss Hosack, and Miss Emma 
Stebbins (the sculptor), who were the managers, and 
were assisted by a group of gentlemen who composed 
the Advisory Board. The school was opened at 486 
Broadway, corner of Broome—two small rooms only 
being oc-upied. 

Here were given the first lessons in drawing outlines, 
from the cast, from objects—designs fcr wall paper, 
calico prints, oil cloths—illumination—china painting— 
wood engraving, lithography, etc. So also, the first 
lectures on art were here given. 

The school opened with one pupil. It remained at 
th:s place till the rooms were crowded, and larger ac- 
commodations required. In May, 1855, the school was 
removed to 487 Broadway—the entrance being in Broome 
strect, There, one large room, with a number of north 
windows, delighted the pupils. The same studies were 
continued, and the advanced pupils had made such pro- 
gress, that many orders for work were received. Thp 
school remained here till May, 1858. During the latter 
part of its stay here, arrangements were made with Peter 
Cooper, who was then erecting the building bearing his 
name, to give rooms in the building for the use of the 
school, and incorporate its aims and plans with the Art 
department of the Cooper Union. The building was 
nearly completed in the spring of 1858—and temporary 
accommodations, consisting of three small rooms, were 
taken in the Bible House. Various delays, however, de- 
tained the school in its small quorters till May, 1859, 
when it was introduced into a series of arcade rooms on 
the east side of the building. The different arcades 
were fitted up for the various departments of art—and 
the number of pupils in time came to be counted by 
hundreds—and the gallery over the reading-room, one 
long hall, and a large vestibule, have been added to its 
accommodation. 

Until the time of the absorption by the Cooper Union 
of the echool, the ladies who founded it, watched over it 
with untiring interest, and were assiduous in their ef- 
forts to sustain it—for although a small tuition fee was 
required, and a per centage on work done by the pupils, 
only a small income was derived from these sources, 

These ladies, on the adoption of the school by the Trus » 
tees of the Cooper Union, became advisory, and still con- 
tinued to visit the school with warm interest. In time 
other ladies were added to tne board. The name 
“School of Design for Women,” gave place to “‘ Female 
School of Art,” and other changes have been made. So 
if I take away any praise from the Trustees of the 
Cooper Union, I but place it to the sredit of the high- 
souled, noble, earnest women, who founded the “ New 
York School of Design tor Women.”’ 

The Philadelphia School of Design was established 
some years previous to the New York School. 8o also 
was the School in Boston. At present, I have not the 
dates of the opening of these schools, but am cognizant 
of facts, One in Baltimore was establiched afterward «, 
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A pupil of the New York School was solicited as t.acher 
of wood engraving. 

I have been compelled to omit all minutia of manage- 
ment, incidents in its history, and records ot its teachers, 
which would be interesting in their recital, but would 
make too long an article fur your paper. 

A PIONEER PUPIL. 


THORNDIKE, Masse., Jan. 11th, 1869, 

My Drarn Miss ANTHONY: Thanks for your cordial 
endorsement of my estimate of Frances Wrizht and 
Mary Wollstonecraft. I feel a personal pride in any of 
my own sex who who are brave, noble, heroic, in their 
lives ; as I feel also a personal shame and indignation 
when I find so many of them glorying in their self-im- 
posed weakness and incapacity. In following the work- 
ings of the present vigorous movement in behalf of 
Woman's Suffrage, which THe RevOLvTION, or rather 
those who first made it revolve, inaugurated ; I glory 
more than ever in the fact of my own womanhood. In 
the acknowledged position you have won as Jeaders of this 
vew Revolution, yourself und Mrs. Stanton hold in your 
hands a heavy responsibility. May you use it to educate 
the women of America into a sense of what the ballot 
means to them. In spite of the jeers, jibes, and inuen- 
does of the male press, it still constantly quotes you, 
and to you it looks as to the real representatives ot that 
mythic personage a “ stroug-minded woman.”” May the 
day be hastened when every woman's mind shall be nur- 
tured into the strength of yours—strength to think and 
todo. All over the land, thousands of women, unknown 
like myself, find time in the midst of their own private 
cares and perplexities, to read of your movements and 
send you an earnest God-speed. 

Whatever my pen may be permitted to do for our 
cause, it shall do gledly, willingly, and (ru/y. !tis all I 
have to offer. 


Sincere'y yours, 2 & w. 


CHELSFA, Mass. 

Dear Reveiorion : Will awcrd from this appendage 
of the “Hub” be welcomed to your cuolums? 1869 was 
ushered in by a roystering old storm. Snow is every- 
where—snow on the sidewalks—snow in the streets— 
snow on the Douse-tops, but still the ** Hub” moves on 
with its wonted regularity. Auna Dickinson lectured 
at Music Hall on the last evening of the old year, and 
just as splendidly as ever. 

Fulton still devotes tae morning services at Tremont 
Temple to the interpretation and explanation ot the re- 
velations cf the Bivle as regards woman, and the Woman 
Question. His sermons are but a seri:s of self-contra- 
dictions, incensistencies, and absurdities. At one time 
be declares that Christ was a man, and for that reasen 
claime superiority for the masculines, At another time 
he asserts that Christ was a comminwling of the virtues 
ayd excellencies of both sexes. Two great half-thoughts 
wrought into one, he expresses it, 

ANl the ¢ffoits of Fulion and others in this direction 
will be fatite. ‘“* Onward, right onward,” wil! ever move 
the car of progress. And while the past shall drown 
every wrong, the future shall establish every right. 

A. C. Cy 


A WORD OF CIEER FROM DR. SNODGRASS, 


184 East Froapway, Jin. 17th, 1869. 

EsTEemMeED Frienv : For long years—for long, indeed, 
have seemed some of the years of the past to the restive 
relormer—you end I have been im sympathy as to the 
cause of personal equality before the laws of our nature 
and our Dation, alike. The reproach which you have so 
heroically borne, not only for the perilous as weil as the 
persecuted cause of the slave, but the (once) not less un- 
popular cause of woman, has greatly endeared your 
very name to me in common with other lovers of the 
right. 

I have felt very thankful to you for the copies of Tur 
REVOLUTION you have sent to me on the condition that 
after reading them myself I should send them to such 
of my friends as might be willing to receive light on the 
great question of Non-sexual Franchise and the claims 
of woman to equal participation with man in the great 
social family. This condition I frankly contess I have 
only partially complied with, because I have become so 
enormously interested in the contents of Tur Revo.v- 
Tiox, some weeks, that it seems like turning some par- 
ticular friend out of my house at the very moment when 
his corapanionship was a necessity to my nature! 

I can’t stand to that bargain any longer and I won't! 
I want to be put on your paying list (1 trust it is a well- 
paying one), so that, while I may voluntarily give some 
dietant friend a chance to share the truths put forth so 
vigorously and tellingly by Mrs. Stanton, Mr. Pillsbury, 
end yourself, to say nothing of your contributors, I 
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shall not feel compelled to do it, The subscription you 
will find enclosed, 

I wish to add that, while I do not lke the seemingly 
envious not to say spiteful, and reaction-inviting temper 
in which Mrs, Stanton sometimes alludes to the enfran- 
chisement of the negro mau, when putting forth her 
sturdy blows at the disfranchisement of the white wo- 
man, for reasons which I may ask the liberty to state 
hereafter, in the spirit of frankness and good will (may 
I do it ?), at the same time it is not my wish to be count- 
ed in with such of your correspondents—good men and 
true, though they be—who are troubled with the fore- 
boding that the still despised and depressed colored man 
will be any the less likely to get his political rights be- 
cause THE RevoLurion asks the same for his mother, 
his sister, his wife, or his daughter. 

Yours, most cordially, 
J. FE, SNODGRASS, 


WOMAN, WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


Editors of the Revolution : 

My best thanks are due to your agent and pioneer lec- 
turer, Mrs. Fisher, for having brought me into nearer 
acquaintance with your movement and the excellont 
journal you publish, The lecture by Mrs. F. was so 
earnestly, tenderly and convincingly delivered, as to 
make me hope many more, like myself, have become 
her willing captives and subscribers. I circulate my 
copies among our best-headed women, and bave also 
obtained promise from the senior editor of our local 
paper to give the subject his earlicst attention, inclusive 
of notice of the petition to Congress. 

As for myself, I am perfectly delighted with each of 
the numbers of THE REVOLUTION, as they successively 
arrive. I look or your paper as a most fitting and timely 
commentary on the text I placed at the head of these 
lines : ** Woman, Why weepest thou? ’’ 


Woman, in the Bible, is emblematic ot the Church. 
Whatever is weak in the world is opposed and oppressed 
by unrighteous force. The Church, the aggregate of the 
good and upright, has, and for a long to come will have, 
to struggle for her rights, just as woman, with all her 
loveliness and charms, has to fight against pretended 
law for hers. None can help either but a saviour risen 
from a grave into which legalized tyranny had precipi- 
tated him, supposing he wes buried for good. But he 
wasn’t. Heis risen again. For it was not possible he 
should be boiden of it. And so, under the ligh! of the 
Gospel, reason being suject to conscience, aud mercy 
triumphing over justice, polbing intrinsically trae, no 
principle come down from Heaven can remain evertast- 
ingly buried, no matter how many centuries bave 
shovelled dust over it. The greater the cairn the higher 
the rank of the Cignity beneath, and should the seed of 
lite under it even be choked #o nigh to death as not to 
have vitality left to pierce the oppressive covering, hu- 
mapity and christianity, alike, will lend their powerful 
hands to remove the impending pressure and speed on 
the tardy resurrection, 

I remember, in the crowded market in Napas Loo- 
choo—our humble Patmos, that, under divine favor, has 
since proved the effectual door to the whole of Japan 
—whuile reading to some women behind their stalls the 
history of the Saviour’s resurrection, the excitement 
produced by the following remark, ‘* The first word,” I 
said, “that Jesus ullered when rising from the grave, wa, 
*woman ’ (a8 if she had been his last thought ia the 
dying struggle), and the sentence immediately following 
thai dear name, was an utterance of sympathy addressed 
to the greatesi of all human sufferers : ‘why weepest 
thou?’ Jesus’”’—I continued—“‘ came to right all 
wrong, to wipe away tears from all faces, and finding 
woman wronged and in tears all over the world, he 
addressed unto her, as the embodiment of all poin 
and woe, this consoling question, while just in the 
midst of triumph over the greatest oppressor of the 
race, death: * Woman, why weerest thou now? now, 
that death aud all evil are overcome by the Regenerator 
of mankind?’ There were reasons enough for woman 
to weep. Our mothers of old had to suffer just as you, 
my Japanese sisters, have to suffer now. I know your 
afflictions, the slivisu labora you have to perform, the 
putrid masses you have tv cleanse off the bones of your 
dead, the degradation you suffer in your homes, the 
little thanks and worse you get for all your favors 
and services to man. I know it all, and mourn over it 
all. Butthe risen Jesus now asks each of you: ‘ Wo- 
man, why weepest thou? I also was oppressed, they 
killed me and buried me, but bebold I am alive, for God 
is in me and with me, and whosoever believes in me 
shall rise with me.’ You, Japanese women, shall rise 
with Jesus. I tell you, your rights and human claims, 
though long choked under the heel of the stronger sex, 
will yet be found alive and prove victorious, just as they 








have in our countries, The new faith, the Gospel of 
Christ, brought light and liberty both to you, men and 
women, The men saw their error, the strong used their 
arms not to push down but to lift up the weaker ones, 
and so it came to pass that our women are now respected 
as much as men are, and if anything our wives have 
control over domestic matters more than the husbands.” 

With this herangue, I rested my case, looking tenderly 
towards my dear female helpmate, always my companion 
in my Sunday labors. My look naturally serving as 
guide to the eyes of the whole assembly, I trembled lest 
Mrs, B., remembering, perhaps, some pecadillo of qnine, 
or of other Christian husbands towhrds their select-halt, 
might not look altogether as self-evident an attirmative 
as the occasion required, Fortunately, however, as Mrs, 
B., for the most part, has reason to be satisfied with me 
and her lot in general, she, both by gesture and speech, 
confirmed my statement, and this, naturally enough, had 
a very good effect on the Loochooan dames, a much bet- 
ter one—I venture to say—than is likely to be produced 
now-a-days by the eye witness of Chinese and Japanese 
women 1n Calitornia, should ever factory girls and seam- 
stresses become there as crowded a commodity as they 
are in Old and New England. 

Missionaries in general appeal to Christian women to 
compare their own favored condition with that of their 
heathen sisters, and, justly inferring the advantage was 
due to Christian civilization, urge them, as a matter of 
humanity, to help spread the Gospel among the heathen. 
Such uppeals, taken superficially, will hold good with 
Fifth avenue ladics. But do they indeed appear as selt- 
evident to the majority of American women, say of the 
laboring classes? In what does their lot in life differ 
trom, or exhibit such undoubted superiority to that of 
heathen women? The little education they now and 
then are permitted to get only sharpens their sensitive- 
ness, and makes every suffering the keener, The Gos- 
pel, true, makes them more resigned, but what is there 
in our political institutions giving women power to re- 
sist and legally to right their wrongs, to warrant the 
above broad appeal to Christian women, themselves after 
eighteen centuries of gospel dispensation scarcely eman - 
cipated from many a heathenish, or, at best, Old Testa- 
mepto-Orienta)-male prerogative, that has neither rea- 
sop, moral sense, and much leas Gospel tenderness to 
support them? It is sheer feudaligm, unfit to be toler- 
ated as a custom in Christian and free lands. 

I consider the editorial skull or skulls conceiving and 
collecting material for such a many-sided journal as THE 
REVOLUTION is a sort of missionary box, where whatever 
1s thrown in is sure to be applied to some caaritable pur- 
pose, And thus I was a mind of going on to the very 
lowest limits of my foolscap sheet with a remark or two 
addressed by way of caution to the very noble ladies that 
origivated, and with much manly force sustain, the 
whole of this movement. But—iortunately, no doubt, 
for the already tedious length of my article—a man at 
my elbow reminds me I am a hom@opath, and am 
wanicd to dispense a tew globules to a lady with a sick 
headache. Pardon my present allopathic paper dose. 
I promise you in future to use only note paper of the 
most approved short-hand size, 

Respectfully yours, 

Biookfield, Mo., Jan, 14. 


B. J. BETTELHEIM. 


New York, Jan. 21, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

Ler any rail against woman’s mission who will, If it 
does not show that it bas got admirably to work when 
such artieles as those on the rag-pickers appear in your 
paper, then I am mistaken. H. 


ABOUT PETITIONS, 


RocwveEstTeR, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1869. 

Mas. E, (, Stanton—Dear Madam: I hope the en- 
c’osed petition will reach you before you leave to attend 
the convention at Washington. I wrote the form and 
had a number of copies struck off a long time since, and 
it is not in exactly the same form as that afterwards pub- 
lished in THe RevotutTion., There are some 340 names 
to the petition. Iam sorry we have done no better—it 
should have been thousands instead of hundreds—more 
were obtained, but I have failed to get the petitions back 
again ; and J am tired of circulating petitions for our 
right to the elective franchise ; I have done it for the 
last twenty-one years—petitioned our legislature, and 
still they say ‘‘ women do not want to vote.” But J have 
not found one woman in ten who does not wish to vote ; 
at least, they do, alter they are made aware of the effect 
it would produce, 

We ought not to be discouraged—the skies are brighter 
than ever before, and may these ‘‘dawnings of beams ”’ 
soon usher in the gloricus day, 


Truly yours, EmiLy P, CoL.ins, 








AMPERES 
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MoreEncl, Mich., Jan. 13th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

AFTER reading a few numbers of THE ReEvoLurion I 
concluded io put your suggestion in practice, to go out 
and find how many were in favor of extending the right 
of Suffrage to women, 

I had no printed petition, but took a piece of paper 
and pencil and started out, expecting to meet with opp - 
sition in almost every direction. But not so; instead of 
sneers, jeers, and acold shoulder, I met with pleasant 
smiles and kind words of encouragement ; so I travelled 
on from house to house, from shop to shop, and in four 
short December afternoons J have been able to run up a 
list of names numbering 230 of our best and most en. 
terprising men and women, meeting with opposition 
only from the unthinking and unprogressive class. But 
I do not consider the list of names the greatest good re* 
sulting from my efforts. It is one of the very best 
methods that can be taken to agitate the question. 

Having labored for many years in all preceding re- 
forms, I will endeavor to not be found wanting at my 
post in the great struggle now going on for the emanci- 
pation of women. 

Your friend in every good work, M. E. A. 


BuFFALo, N, Y., Jan. 18, 1869. 

DEAR Miss ANTHONY : I send you by this mail a peti- 
tion for Equal Suffrage, signed by one hundred and 
eighty-five names, With the exception of forty, I have 
obtained them myself, by going from house to house. 
It is a slow process, as so few have heard anything of the 
movement, and the whole thing has to be explained to 
each person. If I had time, I could have obtained any 
number of names, for not ten women of all I have asked 
bave refused to put their games to the petition. 

Jn a week or twoI shall send subscriptions for Revo- 
Lurion, Can they be obtained from the beginning of 
the year? 


Yours sincerely, . P. J. 


Mount Preasant, Iowa, Jan. 12, 1869. 

Dear Miss ANTHONY: Here is the petition I wrote 
you about last summer. It contains 460 names ; might 
have been larger could I have canvassed the whcie town ; 
but vacation closed before I was through, and school 
duties pressed it out. It is siened by many of the best 
mén and women of Mount Pleasant, and shows we are 
up with the times in our way of thinking, out bere. 

The aged Rev, Charles Elliot, who headed the list with 
his own hand, and is well known as a veteran worker in 
the Methodist church, has receutly passed to his long 
home. ; 

T like the later petitions much better than this, but it 
is impossible for me to do anything with them, having 
my hands full, 

Yours respectfully, M. M. GRirFiIra. 
To ~ Woman’s Suffrage Association, New York 
Ye 


SIsvERS: I received, through Dr. Anna Manning, of 
Norwich, a petition for Equal Suffrage, emanating from 
you. , 

I have had three dozen copies of the same struck off 
and have distributed twelve to different Jadies, who will 
obtain signatures and return them to me. I shall fur- 
nish any one either in Connecticut, Massachusetts, or 
Rhode Island, that I can find willing to take such peti- 
tion and use yj, with a copy. 

Will you write me when it is necessary for you to call 
in the petitions, in order to present them to Congress? 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Lira BARNEY SAYLEs, Conn, 

Grand. If every friend would do as much, 
and as well, Senator Pomeroy, Geo. W. Julian, 
and Congress entire would be kept supplied with 
petitions to present at the opening of every 
day’s session. Send your petitions as fast as 
possible, direc! to Messrs. Julian cr Pomeroy, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TRUTH IS MARCHING ON. 


A younG lawyer, not long ago, while circulating a pe- 
tion for Woman Suffrage, called upon one of the officers 
in a bank, and asked him to sign it, He retused, with 
decision, saying be hadn’t thought anything on the sub: 
ject, and didn’t know whether he wanted his wife to vote or 
not, It was useless to urge him, but he promised to let 
the lawyer know his decision in a week. A few days 
afterwards a lecture was delivered in the evening by 
Julia Crouch on ‘‘ The Woman Question.” The officer of 
the bank, having the subject on bis mind, attended the 
lecture, and listened very attentively. After it was 
through he sought out the young lawyer, and said, 
“You may place my name on that petition, I am con- 
vinced,’’ 
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One more convert to the glorious cause. We are 
marching on, Thero are a great many yet, who have 
not thought upon the subject, who do not know whether 
they want their wives to vote or not, They are fast 
waking up, and joining our ranks, and the world will 
soon be wide awake ; but, meanwhile, there is work to 
be done, and let us do as much as our ability and cir- 


cumstances will allow. *,* 





WORKING WOMAN'S ASSOCIATION, 
—p——— 


Tue Working Woman’s Association held a 
regular meeting Friday evening, Jan. 22d, at 
Cooper Lnstitvte, Mrs. Charlotte Lozier, in the 
absence of Miss Authony, presiding. After 
some preliminary remarks by the President 
pro tem., Elizubeth C. Browne, Recording Sec- 
retary, read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. Hannah M. Shepard, 
Correspending Secretary, then read the follow- 
ing correspondence : 

New York, January 19, 1869. 

G. F. Train, Esg.—Dear Sir: Your fearless advocacy 
of the cause of the oppressed, and your intimation 
through the columns of THE REVOLUTION some months 
since that on your return to America you would lecture 
for the cause of women, induces me, on behalf of the 
Working Woman’s Association, to ask if you will lecture 
for us at such time and place as is convenient to your- 
self, Very respectfully, 

HANNAH MACL. SHEPARD, 
Corresponding Secretary Working Woman's Associa- 
tion. ; 
MR. TRAIN’S ANSWER. 


13314 Mapison AVENUE, New York, 
January 29, 1869. 

DEAR WorkinG Woman’s AssocraTion—Mrs. Shepard, 
Corresponding Secretary : My opinions are too pointed, 
my ideas too strongly defined, my Radicalism too prac- 
tical, Lam afraid, to do any good ; I tread on too many 
corns; I raise too much antagonism ; my audiences 
are too mixed ; caste is too severely marked, No theo- 
rist, my acts create hisses ; hence even your Association 
will be at loggerheads, I fear, with my views. My refor- 
mation is real, There is uo sham in my nature, Some 
time I will lecture, but please ask your committee to 
excuse me, as my engagements keep me on my feet 
every night ; and besides you have so many theoretical 
friends that a practical reformer might be unpopular 
within your ranks, but nevertheless, Tar REVOLUTION 
must go on and work out its destiny. 

tiacerely, GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 

Mrs. Lozier called for the report of the Lec- 
ture Committee appointed at the last meeting. 
The Chairwoman not being present Mrs. Shep- 
ard stated that a correspondence with H. W. 
Beecher and Stephen Masset was in process, a 
reportof which would be given by Mrs. Tobiti 
at the next meeting. Mrs. Lozier thought it 
Jate in the season to find lectures productive of 
much success, but she hoped the members ot 
the Association would not be discouraged. 
They must learn to wait with patience. They 
had waited many, many ages for this dawn, they 
could well afford now to be patient for the full 
coming of the day. 

She also spoke with much warmth and earn- 
estness in favor of speedy legal incorporation, 
and of co-operation. Mr. Hill, from the Me- 
chanic and Tradezman’s Co-operative Society, 
followed Mrs. Lozier with some instructive re- 
marks on the same subject. A letter was then 
read from Mrs. Frances McKinley, who sent 
greetings to the Association, and informed them 
that, though chained by the Fates to a couch of 
temporary illness, her heart was stiil with them. 
She urged them to break the shackles, which, 
Prometheus-like, bound them to the rock of 
slavery, and closed with a resolution congratu- 
lating Geo. Francis Train on his release from 
prison. The letter was received and filed, and 
the resolution it contained was proposed to the 
meeting and unanimously adopted. 

It was then arranged to hold another meeting 





of the Executive Committee on Monday next, the 
25th, at the Home, 45 Elizabeth street, to make 
provision for incorporation, after which the 
meeting adjourned till Wednesday evening, the 
27th inst., to meet at. Room 24, Cooper Lusti- 
tute. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 








Miss Mary Puetps of Springfield, Mo., has been, for 
the past four years, making an effort to found a home 
and school for orphans and indigent girls. She has suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of the lookers-on and 
her own. She has purchased fifteen acres of land, in 
one of the most beautitul and healthy prairies in south- 
west Missouri, has erected good buildings sufficiently 
large for the accommodation of one hundred poor, der. 
titute girls, where they can receive’ an English and do- 
mestic education fitting them to earn their livelihood 
honestly and virtuously. To support this Institution, 
she invested money iu stores and a public hall, the rents 
being sufficient to clothe and feed the orphans. Recently 
the stores and hall have been burned, and she is left 
without resources for the support of the orphans. Miss 
Phelps asks donations from the benevolent to assist her 
in her work, 





Ir is pleasant to learn that Miss Alide Topp, the bril- 
liant pianist, has sent home to her aged mother, in the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, $5,000—a part of the pro- 
fits of her ccncertizing, Charity with Topp, says a wit 
of Philade!phfa, of course, begins ** t> hum.” 





FEMALE compositors set up the San Francisco Califor- 
nian. 





Two thousand women, wives, etc., of.the Rajah of 
Jeypore, lately set upon their guardian, who was keep- 
ing them too strictly, and beat him most unmercifully. 
He barely escaped with his life and a broken arm. 





Miss HazLEwoop has assumed the management of 
S:idler’s Weils, London, where Miss Marriott, who is to 
visit this country, has just closed. In a speech deliv” 
ered on the occasion, Miss Hazlewood observed: ‘I 
must ask you to join me in wishing Miss Marriott all 
the success in the United States which her great talents 
and untiring industry so well deserve ; and, talk'ng of 
the United States, reminds me of a great question to 
which Miss Marriott’s recent connection with this thea- 
tre and my own presence here to-night have an impor- 
tant relation. I mean the great question of Woman’s 
Rights. You are aware that Mr. Mill and other learned 
men are endeavoring to obtain votes for women. Well, I 
am going to mention a {actin favor of this proposal; and 
1 will make a present of it as a cogent, original argument 
to any gallant member of the new Parliament. No less 
than six of the chief London theatres—and by no means 
the least succcssfal ones—are now under the manage- 
ment of ladies. Miss Herbert manages the St. James 
Theatre, Mrs, Alfre1 Mellon is directress of the Adelphi, 
Miss Marie Wilton manages the Prince of Wales, Miss 
Oliver the Royalty, and Miss Haz'ewood, Sadler’s Wells. 





A sister of Gen. Grant, Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, is 
the wife of our Consul at Leipzig ; sbeis also an am- 
ateur artist, and used to paint in the art galleries, There 
some of the German artists saw and admired the purely 
classical features of their unknown colleague, and when 
they were painting the frescoes im the new art museum 
of Leipzig, they introduced her head for the Grecian 
goddess Diana. 





RECLAIMING OuTcasts.—A lady of Glasgow, Scotland, 
concerned for the outcasts of her sex, finally set to work 
in their behalf. Meeting one of them in the street, she 
put her into lodgings, clothed her, taught her, and la- 
bored to bring her to a better mind, until the poor out- 
cast gave evidence of a change of life, and then procured 
her steady employment. This first success encouraged 
her to extend her labors, At first her efforts were con- 
fined to the street girls, who soon flocked to her shelter 
in greater numbers than she could provide for. Pre- 
sently a way opened for her to reach a “‘ higher class” of 
fallen women, As the result cf twelve months’ labors 
she and her associates report two hundred and fifty 
fallen women reclaimed. Only twenty relapsed, and of 
these sevoral returned in bitter penitence, and are doing 
well ; eighty-five reclaimed girls were restored to their 
parents ; forty engaged as servants ; forty-five in mis- 
cellaneous employments, and sixty-six still were under 
care, 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mancuester, Dec. 26th, 1868. 
Editors of the Revolutwn : 

I senD you by the Book-post a pamphlet on 
the ‘Education and Employment of Women,” 
by Josephine E. Butler. Mrs. Butler is the 
wife of the Rev. George Butler, Principal of 
the Liverpool College, whose brother, Dr. But- 
ler, is the head master of the public school at 
Harrow. Mrs. Butler is an earnest aud active 
promoter of the higher education of women. 
She has an extensive acquaintance both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and uses her influence to 
further this object, as well as in her office as 
President of the North of England Council. 
The memorial to the Lyndicile at Cambridge 
for the new Examinations for Women, which 
have just been granted, and are to come into 
operation next year, originated with her. She 
has established a home for friendless girls in 
Liverpool and, as a merchant of that city told 
me, has done a wonderful amount of good 
since she went to reside there about two years 
ago. Mrs. Butleris a member of our Executive 
Committee for Woman's Suffrage and of the 
Woman's Property Committee also. So grace- 
ful and elegant is she withal that it has been 
said, figuratively, that if Mrs. Butler could be 
put under a glass shade and sent rovnd England, 
she would do more to disarm prejudice and 
advance the cause of Equal Rights than all the 
powers of the platform united. 


I meant to have sent you a review of the 
pampolet in this letter, but I find that Profes- 
sor Masson noticed it in a meeting of the 
Women's Employment Society in Edinburgh, 
last week, and J send you a report of his speech 
instead. I am sure that both Mrs. Butler's 
pamphlet and Professor Masson's remarks upon 
it, will commend themselves to you. 

Miss Emily Faithfull has this week delivered 
a lecture at Brighton on the same subject, of 
which 1 send you a notice. Mrs, McLaren, 
the President of the Edinbugh Society for 
Woman’s Suffrage, has just received the enclosed 
communication from Mr. J. 8. Mill, in reply to 
a letter on the results of the Westminster elec- 
tion. 

A few wecks ago I alluded to the Report of 
the Parliamentary Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the employment of women and girls 
in agriculture. I nowsend you some further 
particulars on the subject. Whatever the merits 
of the question may be, in different localities, 
the evidence shows clearly the value of phy- 
sical development and out-door exercise for 
women. 

Mr. Bazley, M.P. tor Manchester, and Mr. 
Hadfield, M.P. for Sheffield, have just initiated 
& movement to extend the Penny postage to the 
United States. It has been warmly taken up. 
Thousands on this side of the Atlantic are in- 
terested in the speedy accomplishment of this 
fresh bond of Union between our countries ; for, 
as one of our local papers says, ‘‘ We are 
proud of regarding England and the United 
States as one nation in the loftiest sense of all,” 
and there are, no doubt, thousands on your side 
who will respond it. 

We are just now enjoying a visit from George 
Macdonald, LL.D., the author of ‘‘ David Elgin- 
brod,” “Robert Falconer” and other popular 
novels, and of ‘*Within and Without,” ‘The 
Disciple,” and other “Poems.” He is giving 
some lectures on literary subjects. The first was 
on the poet Milton. The subjects not new, but 
as Mr. Macdonald’s manner of treating it ig 
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very beautiful and suggestive, I think you will 
be interested in the following abstract which I 
have made of it, from notes taken at the lecture 
which was extempore. It was delivered in an 
Independent Chapel. 


Mr. Macdonald began by observing that it 
was the first time he had given a lecture of this 
kind from a pulpit, but he did not consider it 
in the least degree inappropriate to his subject. 
He was here to speak of a man, and for what 
are the highcst teachings of the pulpit but to 
lead us to be true men and true women. “I 
am here to-night,” he continued, ‘to speak to 
you of atrue man, and so lofty do I feel the 
subject to be, that I almost hesitate to enter 
upon it. It would be an easy task to analyze a 
great work of art in all its details, and all its 
meanings and suggestions of meanings, for that 
would be to describe the work of man ; but who 
shall describe aright the work of God such as 
this man was, and paint the moral of infinite 
meaning which his life suggests. And yet, in 
one sense, John Milton’s manhood is not the 
most difficult to expound, for in his case we have 
not to go far to find the key to his character, 
which was the spring of his actions, and the 
germ of his noble and beautifal development. 
Here is aman who had an ideal for which he 
was working all his life. An ideal which he 
disclosed early in his career, and this furnishes 
us with the clue we seek and solves for us the 
grand problem of his life. A man who has an 
ideal 1s more easily understood than one who, 
like a wave of the sea, is tossed hither and thither 
on the shores of time. In illustrating the life 
of Milton, I shall chiefly take his poetry. I 
shall touch a little on his prose writings, and I 
shall, of necessity, refer to his polities ; but I 
shall mainly use bis poetry for my purpose. It 
best expresses his character and inner life from 
which his outward life naturally flowed. Milton 
was well born. That is.to say, he came from a 
good breed, of athinking race. His forefathers 
were honest people. His father had suffered 
for conscience sake. He had been turned out 
of his father’s house for being a Protestant. 
To begin with the earliest record of the peet’s 
life, we learn that when quite a little boy, he 
sat listening in absorbed attention to the tones 
of his father’s organ. We can scarcely surmise 
the effect of this eager listening on the lad’s 
mind. That there isa marvel in music, deep 
and wondrous, not the most unmusical of us 
can doubt or deny. Thatit had a forming, and 
training, and modulating effect on Milton’s 
mind T have not the least doubt. Indeed I am 
confident that in his blank verse, written when 
he was fifty years of age, we hear again the 
sound of his father’s organ. ‘There is nothing 
it is so like as the deep, rich tones of the organ 
in the “resonant fugue” which he so vividly 
describes. Milton’s boyhood was given to study. 
Do not suppose that he was driven to it. Let 
us all beware how we drive our children by 
competition and prizes to study. We may de- 
feat our object and destroy what we desire to 
nurture by such means. In his school days 
Milton used to sit up till midnight toread. He 
wanted to know what others thought and knew. 
At sixteen he went to Cambridge and stayed 
there till he was twenty-four. That was giving 
time to study. Now-a-days we hurry too much 
with education. We put on too much pres- 
sure of examinations and the like. I am very 
doubtful about the result of all these urgent 
examinations on the future of our children. It 
is still an open question whether they are the 





best measures, or supply the most healthy stim- 








ulus for the young student. However, if they 
kill indifference and stupidity they, will do some 
good, and then, perhaps, we may take a higher 
standard than they furnish. That my child 
should have an immense amount of knowledge 
is not my first aimfor him. I care more that he 
should know how to think and that he should 
know how to act. These are the chief things. 
Roger Ascham, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, said, 
he would have a youth under tutors till he was 
twenty-nine. I do not go as far as that, though 
he wasa wise man that said it. Now, Ict us look 
at what this youth, Milton, did at one and twenty. 
He wrote the ** Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” beginning : 
“This is the month, and this the happy morn.” 


Read it for yourselves and judge if you have 
ever met with anything more wonderful in your 
studies of youthful genius. To my mind it is 
more wonderful even than the productions cf 
Keats at that early age. You will find mm tis 
Ode a reference to the ideas of Pythagoras that 
the planets were fixed and solid transparent 
spheres. It was supposed that there were nine 
of them, and that as they rolled round the 
earth they made music by their motion. Mil- 
ton uses this as a simile to describe the obedi- 
ence of all to law, to unity, to God. You 
see he thinks all we want is music, and, in a 
profound sens, it is true. A whole and perfect 
truth. Again we have an ‘‘ Ode o= a solemn 
music,” in which he cals on Voice and Verse to 
wed their divine sounds until they reach the 
harmony of heaven. You will find another and 
still better piece of the same date on Time, an- 
ticipating the future life, when time shall have 
consumed all our merely mortal dross : 
And joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When everything that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 
With truth, and peace, and love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall] climb, 
Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 
Attired with stars we sha)l forever sit, 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and thee, oh Time! 
Now we come to the lesson of his life, » les- 
son for ali who are entering on life’s solemn 
work ; the key, as I have said before, of Milton’s 
history is contained in this sonnet. I want you 
to compare it with another sonnet which I shall 
read presently, written twenty years later, in 
order to mark the progress made in those years : 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF TWENTY- 
THREE, ° 
How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twenticth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bul or blossom showeth, 
Perhaps my semblance might deccive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits enducth. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, as if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-master’s eye, 


Here is u perception as rare as it is profound 
of the solemnity of life. I allow that there is a 
want in this sonnet. The sense of the Father- 
hood of Godis wanting, but that will come later. 

This is a good beginning for a young man three 
and twenty. When Milton went to college it was 
with some design of entering the church. It 
does not appear that at that time he objected 
to the union of church and state, but he 
did object very much to the system of 
church government carried on by Archbishop 
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Laud. Milton saw that he could not carry 
his conscience with him into the church, that 
no freedom of thought was possible for him 
ther>, He theretore gave up his clerical inten- 
tions and went hovne at the aye of twenty-four. 
His futher was willing to do the best for him, 
to mak» the most of him. He had a country 
house at Horton in Buckinghamsbire. Here 
Milton stayed for five years reading classics and 
mathematics, and studying music and all sorts 
of things. Soon after going home he wrote 
‘¢ Tl Pensorosa ” and * L’Allegro,” the thoughtful 
man, and the man in lighter mood as the names 
imply. These are among the best known of his 
poems. Although they are both written in the 
same measure the words convey such differenti 
ideas that they produce quite a different melody. 
Mil!‘on’s ear was absolute in these matters. We 
16/er have had such a master of rhythm as he 
was, ‘‘Comus” was hisnext work. I can say 
without hesitation that it is more to understand 
Comus than to master a science. It is a great 
thing to know the laws of matter, to be a chem- 


' ist say, but it is a grander thing to understand 


truth, and to read Comusaright we mustJdo this, 
I must mention a fine feature in Milton’s char- 
acter which I have come upon in my study of 
*Comus.” This is his perfoct self-command, 
the power of keeping himself quiet when oc- 
casion demanded it. In the original manu- 
script of ‘‘Comus” there are fourteen lines 
crossed out, beautiful lines they are, but Milton 
saw that his work was more complete without 
them, so he practised the rare power of reti- 


cence. Thus it is with all true artists. They. 


destroy all excrescences remorselessly, when, 
looking down on their own works from a higher 
height of genius, they see things in a serener 
air. This subordination of his powers is char- 
acteristic of Miltou, and it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the idea he started with, to do 
in all things the best he could, as in the eye of 
God. At twenty-tive he wrote ‘“‘ Lycidas.” In 
this beautiful monody on the loss of his ship- 
wrecked friend, Malton shows his strong feel- 
ings towards the clergy of his day, of whom he 
said : 
‘*The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Sorn after the death of his mother, when he 
was thirty years of age, Milton went on his 
travels, his father generously allowing him 
means for that purpose. He stayed a short 
time in Paris, and then proceeded to Italy 
where he remained a year. Milton tells us that 
he laid it down as arule to himself neverto begin 
a conversation on the subject of religion, but if 
asked a question he replied boldly and fully and 
gave a reason for his faith. This was perfectly 
consistent with his views of religious liberty 
and respect for individual judgment. 


While in Italy he met with a lady of whom 
we know nothing but what we learn from his 
sonnets. We do not know even her name. In 
one of these sonnets Milton offers her his heart. 
He describes to her ina manly and dignified 
manner the worth of bis offer, and onds with 
saying that into this faithful heart ‘‘ Love his 
dart incurable hath sent.” ‘The lady did not 
respond to his advances. We hear no more of 
her. I can well believe that this incident had 
more effect on his after life than we can ever 
know, and that it had an untold influence on his 
future. 


In 1640 the first rebellion broke out, and 
Milton relinquished his intention of going to 
Greece, in order to return to his native land 
and take his part in the struggle for frecdom, 





At the age of thirty-two he first entered in the 
work of self-support. He took a house and re- 
ceived pupils. Some of his prose works never 
appeared. First came his work on ‘Church 
Pohcy.” At thirty-five he married. A word 
about his marriage. He put it off too lorg, and 
it was unwise, as he himself says. He married, 
after one month of acquaintance, a lady of the 
opposite fattion. Mary Powell left the gaities 
of her father’s house at Foresthill, in Oxford- 
shire, for the gloomy abode of her learned hus 
band in Aldergate street. Four or five weeks 
after her marriage she went home on a visit. 
She stayed some time, and at last refused to re- 
turn to her husband. The royal party was just 
then in the ascendant, and Mr. Powell, who was 
amanina good position, and a justice of the 
peace, may have had some idea of getting 
the marriage cancelled in accordance with the 
wishes of his daughter. Milton was much 
wounded by his wite’s conduet. He wrote to 
her repeatedly and sent a special messenger to 
plead with her, but with no effect. He then 
began to contemplate a divorce, and wrote his 
famous Treatises un that subject. But neither 
letters, message nor treatises produced any ef- 
fect on Mrs. Milton. At length, tidings reached 
her that her husband was paying his addresses 
to anotlrer lady. This brought her to a better 
mind. She came back and threw herself at his 
feet. He received her like God, and at a later 
period received, also, her father and brothers 
into his house when the royalist cause was lost 
and they needed such protection. 


To continue the history of his writings. 
When the Presbyterian party came into power, 
an attempt was made to put restrict‘ons on the 
press. It was proposed that a committee should 
be appointed to decide on what should be 
printed. Milton, whose fight all his life was 
for liberty, replied to the arguments for this cen- 
sorship in the famous ‘ Areopigitica,” or Law 
Pleadings. We may smile at these controver- 
sies now, but we little know how great a debt 
we owe to Milton for resisting these innovations. 
In this work we find traces of a certain grum 
humor which was characteristic of the writer. 
Laughter, too, is of God. Let us remember 
this, that we may laugh the more freely and re- 
frain the more rigorously when occasion comes. 
At forty-one Milton was appointed Secretary of 
State. At forty-two he wrote his ‘ Iconoclas- 
tica,” and at forty-four he became blind from ex- 
cessive study. At forty-five he wrote the other 
immortal sonnet to which I have referred. It 
is every way better and deeper than that written 
at twenty-three. Compare them ; ; 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide ; 
* Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? ’’ 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘*‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who beat 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bidding rpeed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 


Remark the end, how beautifully he says, 
‘‘ Wait till God says to thee, *‘ Go’ be still,’ 
There is as much action in thus waiting as there 
is in doing, for action is of the mind. At forty- 
five Milton retired from public life. When he 
was fifty-seven ‘‘ Paradise: Lost” was com- 
pleted. It was written between his fiftieth and 
fifty-seventh years, ‘Paradise Lost” is the 
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grandest epic ever written. Consider it well 
and you will see what a perfect sphere it is. It 
goes into the past, and then on to the future, 
and forms a complete whole. With the excep- 
tion of the Earl of Surrey, Milton is the earliest 
writer of blank verse in the language. He wrote 
it to perfection, because he was a master ofrhyme 
before he attempted it, and then he wrote with 
the greatest care. It is a rare faculty this of 
blank verse ; perhaps the only other writers of 
real blauk verse we have are Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, and Keats. At sixty-three, ‘* Para- 
dise Regained” and ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ” were 
finished. The latter is a piece of perfect work 
after the Greek model. The passage on Sam- 
son’s blindness is touchingly vivid. Read it 
and seo how Milton felt. Multon lived to the 
age of sixty-six, and died in peace. 

To sum up : the things that made him a great 
poet were—music, and time and opportunity 
to act on and develop the poet-soul within 
him. There were three poets who bore the 
name of John in that age. 

John Bunyan, the gipsey’s son, born, not 
made, apoet. John Dryden, the courtier, made, 
not born, a poet. John Milton, the republican, 
both born and made a poet. How he was born 
& poet, we cannot explain; but there is no 
doubt that Milton’s innate faculty was nourished 
largely by his father’s music in his childhood, 
and by his father’s bounty in his early man- 
hood, in enabling him to travel and add to 
his store of knowledge and his experience of 
life. Then came his teaching experiences, then 
public affairs occupied him. At forty-one he 
was almost at the helm of the state, just after 
the storm of civil conflict. After that, as if 
God had said to him, ‘‘ Now you have seen life 
enough,” he puts his Land over him and hides 
all. He enveloped him with a dark canvas, as 
it were, and bade him cover it with images of 
light—images wrought within him by the music, 
the teaching, the experience of the past, and 
matured in tho blackness of darkness. 

There is one other point which I must not 
overlook in Milton’s character, for it is the most 
important of all. Why was it that at Cam- 
bridge he was given the nickname of the ‘* Lady 
of Christ's College?” Was it because of his 
beauty, was it because of the graces of mind 
and person which were combined with his stal- 
wart, manly strength? No, it had a deeper 
meaning. It was because of his virgin purity 
of soul and life—a purity that he preserved 
from his childhood upwards. 1 would that the 
vital importance cf this point were recognized 
by men as it is by women. I must here say to 
women, demand more than you do from men in 
this matter, and you will get more. 

Such is my estimate of the character of John 
Milton, the man, and the poet. Asa poet, his 
writings are the property of all ages and will 
bear the closest criticism ; as a man, I would 
feign regard him as atypical Englishman. Let 
us study him as such and each in his measure ; 
let us seck to live as Milton did up to his 
highest ideal. 

; Yours truly, B. M. 








Miss JOANNA QUINER, a self-taught sculptor, died in 
Lynn, September 20th, at the age of seventy-‘wo, When 
about forty-seven years old, she was visiting at the Bos- 
on Athenwum, and there saw Clevenger modeling in clay. 
She obtained clay on which to work,and has since 
modeled many busts. 








Tue Portland Press says, that it knows that several 
prominent members of the Maine Legislature are eager 
to do all that is possible to bring about Woman’s Suf, 





frage in that State, 
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To Supscrisers.—How to Sexp Monery.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able fo the order of Susan B, Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
tmaay be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
* cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss, 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 

under the new sysiem, which went into effect June Ist, 
‘are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in slamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





Bort rr Down.—No article over two columns 
will, hereafter, be admitted in Tue Revow- 
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THE WASHINGI0N CONVENTION. 


—— 


Waatever elements or qualities most com- 
bine to render any popular Convention every 
way successful, were most felicitously blended 
in the gathering last weck in Washington. In 
numbers, interest, earnestness, variety and es- 
pecially ability, there was surely little left to be 
desired. 


As io numbers in attendance, from Maine 
and from California and all the way between, 
it is sufficient to say that although the first 
session was most encouragingly full, there was 
constant increase till the last evening, when 
the spacious hall was crowded in every part, 
until entrance was absolutely impossible, long 
before people ceased coming. 

Of the interést in the proceedings, it may be 
said that it was proposed to hold three sessions 
each day, with a brief recess at noon. But 
twelve o'clock and all o’clock were forgotten, 
and the day session continued until after four ; 
the only regret seeming then to be that there 
were not more hours, and that human nature 
had not greater power of endurance. 

The talent and variety enlisted, will be un- 
derstood when it is told that Senator Pomeroy 
of Kansas opened the deliberations as tem- 
porary chairman, with a most able and earnest 
address, covering all the main constitutional 
and legal points in issue on the questions to be 
considered ; followed by Mrs. Lucretix Mott, who 
was subsequently elect2d President of the Con- 
venuon ; succeeded as the meetings advanced, 
by Mrs. Stanton of Tae Revoivtion, Mrs. 
Griffing and Miss Clara Barton of Washington, 
Mrs. Wright and Susan B. Anthony of New 
York, Mr. Edward M. Davis and Mr. Robert 
Purvis of Pennsylvania, Dr. Charles Purvis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stebbins, Mr. Wilcox, Mrs. Julia 
Archibald, Col. Hinton and Mr. George T. 
Downing of Washington, Mrs. Starrett, Dr. 
Root and Mrs. Archibald of Kansas, Mr. Wolff 
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of Colorado, Mrs. Kingsbury of Vineland, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Dr. Hathaway of Massachusette, 
Mrs. Miner of Missouri, and others, too num- 
erous, but not too unimportant to name. 


The harmony that prevailed was all that could 
reasonably have been expected (if not even de- 
sired), considering the nature of the questions 
in band, and the large number apd varicty of 
opinions enterteined and expressed in the difier- 
ent sessions. On the one vital point, that suf- 
frage is the inalienable right of every intelligent 
citizen who is held amenable to law, and 
is taxed to support the government, there was 
no difference expressed. One issue, not likely 
ever to become very practical was raised, and 
that was whether the colored man should be 
kept out of the right of suffrage, until women 
could also share it. One young, but not in- 
effectual, speaker declared he considered the 
women the bitterest enemies of the negro ; and 
asked, with intense emotion, shall they be per- 
mitted to prevent the colored man from ob- 
taining his rights? But it was not shown that 
women, any where, were making any effort to 
that result. One or two women present de- 
clared they were unwilling that any more men 
should possess the right of suffrage until women 
had it also, But these are well-known as most 
earnest alvocates of univeisal suffrage, as well 
as the long-tried and approved friends of the 
colored race. 


Sad 
The danger of compromising the rights of one 
class for the sake of another, equally competent 
and deserving to enjoy them, was urged by 
several speakers with much, but not too much, 
force. It was held on the one hand that this is 
the ‘‘negro’s hour,” and on the other that it 
was the hour for all the disfranchised alike, and 
for woman, pre-eminently, inasmuch as the 
colored man, in all the old slave states, is now 
a full citizen, voting and voted for, and eligible 
to the highest offices in the gift of the nation. 
And moreover, in some places, north and south, 
was found among the sternest opponents of the 
equal right of woman. It was contended that 
the only way to secure the right of the ballot to 
the colored man, where it is enjoyed, or to ob- 
fain it where it is not, is to demand it as a na- 
tural and inalienable right, like that to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness ; that in treat- 
ing with parties, or with governmeuts, we can 
never expect to obtain all we ask. That aboli- 
tionists trampling down all compromising and 
temporizing, asked for immediate, uncondi- 
tional and entire emancipation, without com- 
pensation to the master, or expatriation of the 
slave, in the name of justice, for the sake of hu- 
manity,; and according to the laws of the living 
God : that only those stern, puritanic doctrines 
survived the tests of time, the temptations and 
trammels of sect and of party ; all who swerved 
from them for any cause, and sought to build 
on any lower or less solid foundations, soon 
ceasing wholly from the sublime conflict, and 
becoming not unfrequently the worst fues of the 
righteous cause. It was shown, too, that the 
‘* Woman Question,” then as now, became the 
first stone of stumbling and rock of offence, 
dividing the anti-slavery host asunder, until 
most of the church membérs and ministers in it 
at once abandoned it altogether, or by a few 
rival but ineffective new organizations, state or 
national, lingered in feebleness a few years, and 
then disappeared altogether. S> it was held 
that now our only safety for what we have ob- 
tained is in keeping to the same stern, unbend- 
ing demand, on the basis of conscience, of jus- 
tice and right, instead of compromise,"and that 
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pre-eminently is this our one, sole assurance of 
future success, and final triumph. And above 
all, now that the claim of woman has reached 
the floor of both Houses of Congress, and 
Senators Pomeroy and Wilson have boldly and 
nobly asserted, and are defending it, and Hon. 
Geo. W. Julian, transcending all the rest, has 
demanded that the Federal Constitution shall 
be purged of the mean, narrow, unworthy, 
cowardly Fourteenth Amendment, and the right 
of Suffrage made sacred and secure to every citi- 
zen, without distinction of race, color, property 
or sex ;” and while the late colored convention 
in Washington, overcame its prejudices so far 
as to admit women to membership, and to hon- 
orably elect them to office in the body, as well 
as to permit them to participate in its delibera- 
tions, tor the friends, the oldest friends, and 
best approved of the cause, now to be faltering, 
or temporizing, or claiming that now is the hour 
for any one class of the disfranchised, and that 
other classes must wait yet longer, was to tempt 


the overruling, ever-helping Providence, and to , 


peril and postpone our holy enterprise for a 
time, i@mot forever ! 

That there were representatives of both voli- 
tical parties present, was very apparent, and 
sometimes forms of expression betraye 1 a little 
unnecessary partisan preference ; but there was 
not one who bore any part in the long and in- 
tensely exciting discussions, who could be just- 
ly charged with any wish, however remote, to 
hold personal prejudice or party preference 
above principle and religious regard to justice 
and right. 

On the whole, the Convention was declared 
by residents in Washington, the most import- 
ant and the most promising in its results, as 
well as most spirited and every way interesting, 
and the fullest attended, of any gathering of 
the kind, that ever assembled in the Natioral 
Capital. 

The principal topics of consideration and ac- 
tion can be gathered from the resolutions ap- 
pended -to this hasty sketch of the proceed- 
ings, all of which were adopted, with the great- 
est unanimity. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the disfraychised 
classes of our country that their long withheld rights 
are now the great theme of thought, conversation and 
discussion, throughout the civilized world : that thrones, 
parliaments, and legistatures, the press, the platiurm 
and the pulpit are earnestly considering, if not con- 
ceding them ; and we most heartily rejoice with those 
classes, thus so long proscribed, that in this one auspi- 
cious sign of the times, we see assurance that the day ot 
their admission to full equality as citizens is near at 
hand, 

Resolved, That this Convention denounces the propo- 
sition now pending in Congress to abolish the ciective 
gov. ronment in the District of Columbia, as it tends to 
make diafrancliisement of the 25,000 women of the Dis- 
trict perpetual. 

Resolved, That we deplore and deprecate the action of 
any association or convention, whether of abolitionists, 
ot colored men, or of women, who demand suffrage only 
for a single class to the exclusion of others equally enti- 
tled to it ; confidently believing that in our doctrine of 
equal and impartial liberty for all citizens, depends the 
safety, peace, and perpetuity of the government and 
nation. 

Resolved, That if the assertion that the ignorant 
should not legislate for the intelligent means anything 
that is true, 1t means that ignorant men should rot legis- 
late for intelligent women. 

Resolved, That a man’s government is worse than a 
white man’s government, because, in proportion as you 
increase the tyrants, you make the condition of the dis- 
franchised class more hopeless and degraded. 


This was disapproved and the following pre- 
sented as a substitute, and after discussion 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the privilege to cant a ballot—saying 
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who shall govern us is an individual right not restricted 
by the color or sex of the individual—is one which can- 
not justly be withheld on the plea that another individ. 
ual is unjustly denied the same ; that it is the duty of 
honest, consistent lovers of justice toyrge the securing 
of that right, ignoring sex and aan though they 
be distranchised themselves. 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the friends 
of equal suffrage in all the states to call a convention at 
their respective capitals during the sessions ot their 
Legislatures, and that committees be appointed to me- 
morialize those bodies on the subject of impartial suf- 
frage alike for men and women, and that as far as possi- 
ble able and earnest women, as well as others, obtain a 
hearing betore them, tu urge the necessity and justice 
of tneir claim, 


Resolved, That in demanding the ballot for the dis 
franchised classes, we do not overlook the logical fact of 
their right to be voted for ; and we know no reason why 
a colored man should be excluded from a eeat in Con- 
gress, or any woman either, who possesses the suitable 
capabilitics and who has been duly elected. 


Resolved, That we demand of the government, and of 
the public sentiment also, that women and colored peo- 
ple shall have the right to choose their own occupations, 
and be paid always equally with white men for eqyal 
work, 

Resolved, That governments among mea have hitherto 
signally failed, their history being but a series of revo- 
lutions, bloodshed, and desolation. 


Resolved, That a democracy based on a republicanism 
whicb proscribes and distranchises one-half the citizens 
for their sex, and another large proportiou for their 
color, is a contradiction in terms, more offensive and 
harder to be borne than despotism itself, under its true 
name, and vastly more dangerous by its seductive influ- 
ence, to human well-being. 

Resolved, That we demand, as the only assurance of 
national perpetuity and peace, as well as a measure of 
justice and right, that in the reconstruction of the gov- 
ernment suffeage shall be based on loyalty and intelli- 
gence, and nowhere be limited by odious distinctions on 
account of race, color, property or sex. PP. 





ROTTENNESS REVEALED AND REVEAL- 
ING. 
eres 

Mr. Wasnsourne of Illinois, and Mr. Ela of 
New Hampshire, have taken off their coats, 
rolled up their sleeves and gone to work in 
good earnest to expose the swindling and gene- 
ral rascality now in perpetration by a corrupt 
and cankered Congress as accomplices with 
some of the most daring and unscrupulous 
marauders who ever endangered or overthrew a 
government. Itseems that Congres’ has no less 
than eighteen Pacific railroad bills before them, 
and resolutions and petitions without num- 
ber. Juring this Congress there have been 121 
bills and resolutions offered in relation to Paci- 
fic railroad projects. ‘To the Pacific roads now 
; building bonds have already been issued amount- 
ing t> $49,457,000 ; the subsidies asked for by 
pending bills would amount to two or three 
times as much. The lands already granted to 
these roads, it is said, cover over 124,000,000 
acres ; the additional amounts asked for agzre- 
gate at ‘ast 400,009,000 acres, or more than 
one-fourth of ul the remainmg public lands, 
Mz. Washburne sects down the grand aggregate 
of railroad land prants from Congress during 
the period indicatec at 185,000,000 acres, which, 
at the lowest price of the public lands, is equal 
to $231,000,000. The area of the lands thus 
sqandered is equal to that of all the states east of 
tbe Alleghanies from Maine to Virginia, inclu- 
sive —a great empire in itself. The lands granted 
to the Pacific railroads alone are nearly equal to 
the area of France. As to the subsidies in bonds 
(in addition to the empire of lands) so tar ac- 
tually granted, the Secretary of the Tresury 

reports them : 


Total subsidies in bonds.......... oe ceeeeees $44,337,000 
To the Union Pacific Railroad, 820 miles..... 20,238,000 
Central Pacific fom California, 390 miles.... 


14,764,000 
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Union Pacific, Eastern Division, 394 miles... 
Sioux City and Pacific, 69 miles.......... nore 


6,303,000 
11,112,000 


And so on till the aggregate, exceeding fifty- 
one millions is reached. 


Mr. Ela, of New Hampshire, is doing good, 
yeoman service in another direction. The fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by him, stirred up 
a hornet’s nest of most formidable character : 


Resolved, Tltat the Committee on Printing be directed 
to investigate the stationery contract of the Interior De- 
partment, and what articles have been furnished as sta- 
tionery, and the manner in which stationery supplies 
uave been furnished, and whether any articles have 
been furnished, and whether any articles have been pro- 
cured in violation of law; and if so, to what amount, 
and by whose order, and whether any have been paid 
for and not farnished ; and that the Secretary be di- 
rected to suspend all further payments for stationery 
until further action by the House, 


Mr. Ela has both pluck and persistency, and 
with all, a spice of old fashioned honor and hon- 
esty, and thieves and rogues proved and known 
lo be such, could not fall into much worse 
hands. 


In explanation of his resolutioa Mr. Ela made 
the following remarkable statements : 


Mr. Speaker, I will state briefly the object I have in 
view in offering that resolution this morning. In the 
Department of the Interior there have been contracts 
and purchases in the same space of thirteen months to 
the amount of $18,0(0, made in direct violation of law, 
because the law provides that printing, binding, and 
blank books ordered by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, or by the execulive or judicial departments» 
shall be ordered to be done at the Public Printing Office. 
[hold in my hand a sample of books which have been 
purchased by that department at a cost of twenty-five 
dollars cach. It is asimple index book of twelve shects 
of foolscap paper, with a printed index alphabet. Iam 
also informed that the Department has purchased one 
hundred and forty thousand tag cards at forty dollars a 
thousand, of which one hundred tbousand cannot be 
accounted for. A large number of patent heads, such 
as the one I exhibit, has been furnished at fourteen dol- 
jarsa thousand, which are now furnished at twenty-five 
dollars a thousand, 


There is also pending before that Department an ac- 
count, which this resolution proposes to defeat, with an 
order of the Secretary of the Interior to pay it, for three 
hundred thousaud sheets of bond paper at eights cents a 
sheet. I have before me the sworn statement of the act 
ing Commissioner of Patents, made last July, that he had 
never made any such contract while he was acting as 
Commissioner. I have also his further statement, as 
follows: ‘ While acting as Cummissioner I bave bought 
and paid for three hundred and fifty thousand sheets of 
bond paper, and I have never ordered or received any 
other paper.’’ 


Now, I understand that a commictee appointed for the 
purpose of investigating into the contracts for supplying 
tne Patent Office with stationery has come to the conclu” 
sion that that bond paper ought to be paid for, when the 
acting Commissioner declares under oath that he had 
never ordered it or contracted for it. Upon that report 
the Commissioner of Patents has been ordered to pay 
for that paper. The object of my resolution is to stop 
the payment for those three hundre 1 tbousand sheets of 
bond paper untill a fall investigation can be instituted 
into all of these matters. In the investigation before 
the Committee on Printing last July 1t was ascertained 
that this bond paper could be bought for thirty cents a 
pound or one centa sheet. We are now askedto pay 
$24,000 for paper that can be purchased for $3,000. 





BETTER PROSPECT FOR WOMEN. 





Tue following bill is now in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Represen 
tatives at Washington : 


Aw Act to regulate the pay of persons in the 
employ of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That from and after the passage of this act, females in 
the employ of the United States shall receive the same 
compensation as males for the same amount and kind of 





labor or service performed, 





GENERAL GRANI ON 1HE FUTURE. 
oni 

Tue Richmond Whig has a Washington cor- 

respondent who writes under date January 19 

as below : 


The Virginia corservative committee, accompanisd by 
several other gentlemen, from Virginia, made a second 
visit to General Grant this morning, also visiting Presi- 
dent Johnson and Geveral Schofield. Their conversa- 
tion with General Grant related principally to the Vir- 
giuia movement, and his remarks.on the subject were in 
the highest degree encouraging. He seemed to desire 
no secrecy as to his views, but spoke out with perfect 
opennessand freedom. I feel that no confidence is vio- 
lated when I say that he “ sincerely hoped this whdle 
subject would svon be settled.” He has evidently 
studied our Virginia affairs and fully understands the 
Underwood constitution, He expressed himself as be- 
ing warmly in favor of striking out the disfranchisinz 
clauses of that instrument, the homestead clause and 
the provisions reiating to county organization, which 
last he seems to regard as more ovjectionable even than 
the rest. He said, that if permitted to stand as a part of 
the constilution they would necessitate the election of 
negro judges, sheriffs, magistrates, clerks, common- 
wealth’s attorneys, constables, etc, and tbat the condi- 
tion of affairs would be so intolerablo that in those local- 
ities where there is a preponderance of blacks, the 
whites would be compelled to remove and seek homes in 
other portions of the state. He expressed the wish that 
the proposed arrangement may be speedily carried out 
and indicated his confidence in such a result, 


Itis the frequent cut-cropping of such sen- 
timents no doubt that make our Ulysses, ‘* The 
silent,” the object of so mony suspicions and 
misgivings on the part of many members of 
Conzress, and prevent tlie repzal of the famous 
Tenure of Office bill. 


As an offset to the above, the following, from 
the New York World’s Washington correspon- 
dence, shows that the same delegation met a 
different treatment at the hands of Gen. Butler : 


The committee represented that they stood fer the 
predominant conservative sentiment of the state, and 
that they made, and were empowered to make, the ten- 
der of Universal Suftrage for universal amnesty in good 
faith ; and they hopéd that Gen. Butler would approve 
their purpose and their plan. Without committing him- 
self to it, Gen. Butler switched off and complained that 
his advices from Virginia led him to believe that land- 
ed proprietors were unwilling to dispose of their land in 
small parcels, so as to give white and black working 
men a chance to buy small homes, or to obtain a title in 
any of the soil. He was opposed to this : thought it anti- 
republican, and would extend no toleration to a state 
where such things prevailed. Col. Baldwin’ simply com- 
batted this statement, saying that while land in Virginia 
was not disproportionately held, even the sale of it which 
was Offered failed for want of any real capital in the state 
and because affairs now consequent upon misgovern- 
ment repelled capital from the stat@® Gen. Butler reit- 
erated, with emphasis, that the lands were held in vast 
tracts, and that proprietors refused tosell. He said that 
would make an Ireland of Virginia much quicker than 
reconstruction would. Furthermore, he believed the re- 
fusal to sell lands rose from a resolution to keep north - 
ern men from Virginia, and from bringing ideas into the 
state, and to keep the poor whites and the negroes pau. 
pers, and hence a manageable class. Now, he was always 
in favor of the rights of the working men. Ia 1852, in 
Lowell, the mill-owners placarded that men voting against 
them would be discharged. He retorted in a speech in 
behalf of the working-people, that if a single man was 
discharged for such a cause, all the mills would be burnt 
down. No man was discharged. In conclusion, Gen, 
Butler said that he thought Virginia had better be ad- 
mitted under the constitation as it now is, and that 
any removal of disabilities could be made when it was 
seen how tbe state behaved herself. 








‘sHester VaucHan Agarn!’’—The N. Y. 


Express says : ; 

The sensation-mongers are after Hester Vaughan again. 
Can’t they let the unfortunate women live peacefully in 
her cell until Jay Cooke gets ready to pay her passage 
home? Her life 1s saved, and her future pardon recured. 
What more can be asked ? 


Is it Dean Swift who thinks it surprising 








with what serenity, heroism, anc resignation, 
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To Susscripers.—How To Sexp Money.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able fo the order of Susan B. Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
* cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss, 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 
under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
‘are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in s(amps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affix the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 











Bort rt Down.—No article over two columns 
will, hereafter, be admitted in Tox Revow- 
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THE WASHINGI0N CONVENTION. 
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Waarever elements or qualities most com- 
bine to render any popular Convention every 
way successful, were most felicitously blended 
in the gathering last weck in Washington, In 
numbers, interest, earnestness, variety and es- 
pecially ability, there was surely little left to be 
desired. 


As io numbers in attendance, from Maine 
and from California and all the way between, 
it is sufficient to say that although the first 
session was most encouragingly full, there was 
constant increase till the last evening, when 
the spacious hall was crowded in every part, 
until entrance was absolutely impossible, long 
before people ceased coming. 

Of the interést in the proceedings, it may be 
said that it was proposed to hold three sessions 
each day, with a brief recess at noon. But 
twelve o'clock and all o’clock were forgotten, 
and the day session continued until after four ; 
the only regret seeming then to be that there 
were not more hours, and that human nature 
had not greater power of endurance. 

The talent and variety enlisted, will be un- 
derstood when it is told that Senator Pomeroy 
of Kansas opened the deliberations as tem- 
porary chairman, with a most able and earnest 
address, covering all the main constitutional 
and legal points in issue on the questions to be 
considered ; followed by Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who 
was subsequently elect2d President of the Con- 
vention ; succeeded as the meetings advanced, 
by Mrs. Stanton of Tae Revoivrion, Mrs. 
Griffing and Miss Clara Barton of Washington, 
Mrs. Wright and Susan B. Anthony of New 
York, Mr. Edward M. Davis and Mr. Robert 
Purvis of Pennsylvania, Dr. Charles Purvis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stebbins, Mr. Wilcox, Mrs. Julia 
Archibald, Col. Hinton and Mr. George T. 
Downing of Washington, Mrs. Starrett, Dr. 
Root and Mrs. Archibald of Kansas, Mr. Wolff 
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of Colorado, Mrs. Kingsbury of Vineland, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Dr. Hathaway of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Miner of Missouri, and others, too num- 
erous, but not too unimportant to name. 


The harmony that prevailed was all that could 
reasonably have been expected (if not even de- 
sired), considering the nature of the questions 
in band, and the large number apd varicty of 
opinions enterteined and expressed in the difier- 
ent sessions, On the one vital point, that suf- 
frage is the inalienable right of every intelligent 
citizen who is held amenable to law, and 
is taxed to support the government, there was 
no difference expressed. One issue, not likely 
ever to become very practical wus raised, and 
that was whether the colored man should be 
kept out of the right of suffrage, until women 
could also share it. One young, but not in- 
effectual, speaker declared he considered the 
women the bitterest enemies of the negro ; and 
asked, with intense emotion, shall they be per- 
mitted to prevent the colored man from ob- 
taining his rights? But it was not shown that 
women, any where, were making any effort to 
that result, One or two women present de- 
clared they were unwilling that any more men 
should possess the right of suffrage until women 
had it also, But these are well-known as most 
earnest afvocates of univeisal suffrage, as well 
as the long-tried and approved friends of the 
colored race. 


The danger of compromising the rights of one 
class for the sake of another, equally competent 
and deserving to enjoy them, was urged by 
several speakers with much, but not too much, 
force. It was held on the one hand that this is 
the ‘‘negro’s hour,” and on the other that it 
was the hour for all the disfranchised alike, and 
for woman, pre-eminently, inasmuch as the 
colored man, in all the old slave states, is now 
a full citizen, voting and voted for, and eligible 
to the highest offices in the gift of the nation. 
And moreover, in some places, north and south, 
was found among the sternest opponents of the 
equal right of woman. It was contended that 
the only way to secure the right of the ballot to 
the colored man, where it is enjoyed, or to ob- 
fain it where it is not, is to demand it as a na- 
tural and inalienable right, like that to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness ; that in treat- 
ing with parties, or with governments, we can 
never expect to obtain all we ask. That aboli- 
tionists trampling down all compromising and 
temporizing, asked for immediate, uncondi- 
tional and entire emancipation, without com- 
pensation to the master, or expatriation of the 
slave, in the name of justice, for the sake of hu- 
manity,; and according to the laws of the living 
God : that only those stern, puritanic doctrines 
survived the tests of time, the temptations and 
trammels of sect and of party ; all who swerved 
from them for any cause, and sought to build 
on any lower or less solid foundations, soon 
ceasing wholly from the sublime conflict, and 
becoming not unfrequently the worst fues of the 
righteous cause. It was shown, too, that the 
‘Woman Question,” then as now, became the 
first stone of stumbling and rock of offence, 
dividing the anti-slavery host asunder, until 
most of the church members and ministers in it 
at once abandoned it altogether, or by a few 
rival but ineffective new organizations, state or 
national, lingered in feebleness a few years, and 
then disappeared altogether. S> it was held 
that now our only safety for what we have ob- 
tained is in keeping to the same stern, unbend- 
ing demand, on the basis of consoience, of jus- 
tice and right, instead of compromise,"and that 





pre-eminently is this our one, sole assurance of 
future success, and final triumph. And above 
all, now that the claim of woman has reached 
the floor of both Houses of Congress, and 
Senators Pomeroy and Wilson have boldly and 
nobly asserted, and are defending it, and Hon. 
Geo. W. Julian, transcending all the rest, has 
demanded that the Federal Constitution shall 
be purged of the mean, narrow, unworthy, 
cowardly Fourteenth Amendment, and the right 
of Suffrage made sacred and secure to every citi- 
zen, without distinction of race, color, property 
or sex ;” and while the late colored convention 
in Washington, overcame its prejudices so far 
as to admit women to membership, and to hon- 
orably elect them to office in the body, as well 
as to permit them to participate in its delibera- 
tions, for the friends, the oldest friends, and 
best approved of the cause, now to be faltering, 
or temporizing, or claiming that now is tbe hour 
for any one class of the disfranchised, and that 
other classes must wait yet longer, was to tempt 


the overruling, ever-helping Providence, and to , 


peril and postpone our holy enterprise for a 
time, i@mot forever ! 

That there were representatives of both voli- 
tical parties present, was very apparent, and 
sometimes forms of expression betraye 1 a little 
unnecessary partisan preference ; but there was 
not one who bore any part in the long and in- 
tensely exciting discussions, who could be just- 
ly charged with any wish, however remote, to 
hold personal prejudice or party preference 
above principle and religious regard to justice 
and right. 

On the whole, the Convention was declared 
by residents in Washington, the most import- 
ant and the most promising in its results, as 
well as most spirited and every way interesting, 
and the fullest attended, of any gathering of 
the kind, that ever assembled in the Natioral 
Capital. : 

The principal topics of consideration and ac- 
tion can be gathered from the resolutions ap- 
pended -to this hasty sketch of the proceed- 
ings, all of which were adopted, with the great- 
est unanimity. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the disfranchised 
classes of our country that their long withheld rights 
are now the great theme of thought, conversation and 
discussion, throughout the civilized world : that thrones, 
parliaments, and legistatures, the press, the platform 
and the pulpit are earnestly considering, if nut con- 
ceding them ; and we most heartily rejoice with thcse 
classes, thus so long proscribed, that in this one auspi- 
cious sign of the times, we see assurance that the day ot 
their admission to full equality as citizens is near at 
hand. 

Resolved, That this Convention denounces the propo- 
siticn now pending in Congress to abolish the ciective 
gov.rnment in the District of Columbia, as it tends to 
make diafranclisement of the 25,000 women of the Dis- 
trict perpetual. 

Resolved, That we deplore and deprecate the action of 
any association or convention, whether of abolitionists, 
ot colored men, or of women, who demand suffrage only 
for a single class to the exclusion of others equally enti- 
tled to it ; confidently believing that in our doctrine of 
equal and impartial liberty for all citizens, depends the 
safety, peace, and perpetuity of the government and 
nation. 

Resolved, That if the assertion that the ignorant 
should not legislate for the intelligent means anything 
that is true, 1t means that ignorant men should rot legis- 
late for intelligent women. 

Resolved, That a man’s government is worse than a 
white man’s government, because, in proportion as you 
increase the tyrants, you make the condition of the dis- 
franchised class more hopeless and degraded. 


This was disapproved and the following pre- 
sented as a substitute, and after discussion 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the privilege to cant g ballot—saying 
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who shall govern us is an individual right not restricted 
by the color or sex of the individual—is one which can- 
not justly be withheld on the plea that another individ. 
ual is unjustly denied the same ; that it is the duty of 
honest, consistent lovers of justice toyrge the securing 
of that right, ignoring sex and coher, Wea though they 
be distranchised themselves. 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the friends 
of equal suffrage in all the states to call a convention at 
their respective capitals during the sessions ot their 
Legislatures, and that committees be appointed to me- 
morialize those bodies on the subject of impartial suf- 
frage alike jor men and women, and that as far as possi- 
ble able and earnest women, as wellas others, obtain a 
hearing betore them, tv urge the necessity and justice 
of tneir claim, 


Resolved, That in demanding the ballot for the dis 
franchised classes, we do not overlook the logical fact ot 
their right to be voted for ; and we know no reason why 
a colored man should be excluded from a eeat in Con- 
gress, or any woman cither, who possesses the suitable 
capabilitics and who has been duly elected. 

Resolved, That we demand of the government, and of 
the public sentiment also, that women and Colored peo- 
ple shall have the right to choose their own occupations, 
and be paid always equally with white men for eqyal 
work. 

Resolved, That governments among mea have hitherto 
signally failed, their history being but a series of revo- 
lutions, bloodshed, and desolation. 


Resolved, That a democracy based on a republicanism 
which proscribes and distranchises one-half the citizens 
for their sex, and another large proportiou for their 
color, is a contradiction in terms, more offensive and 
harder to be borne than despotism itself, under its true 
name, and vastly more dangerous by its seductive influ- 
ence, to human well-being. 

Resolved, That we demand, as the only assurance of 
national perpetuity and peace, as well as a measure of 
justice and right, that in the reconstruction of the gov. 
ernment suffrage shall be based on loyalty and intelli- 
gence, and nowhere be limited by odious distinctions on 
account of race, color, property or sex. Pr. P 





ROTTENNESS REVEALED AND REVEAL- 
ING. 





Mr. Wasnpurne of Illinois, and Mr. Ela of 
New Hampshire, have taken off their coats, 
rolled up their sleeves and gone to work in 
good earnest to expose the swindling and gene- 
ral rascality now in perpetration by a corrupt 
and cankered Congress as accomplices with 
some of the most daring and unscrupulous 
marauders who ever endangered or overthrew a 
government. Itseems that Congres’ has no less 
than eighteen Pacific railroad bills before them, 
and resolutions and petitions without num- 
ber. uring this Congress there have been 121 
bills and resolutions offered in relation to Paci- 
fic railroad projects. ‘othe Pacific roads now 

: building bonds have already been issued amount- 
ing t» $49,457,000 ; the subsidies asked for by 
pending bills would amount to two or three 
times as much. The lands already granted to 
these roads, it is said, cover over 124,000,000 
acres ; the additional amounts asked for agzre- 
gate at least 400,009,000 acres, or more than 
one-fourth of all the remainmg public lands. 
Mr. Washburne sots down the grand aggregate 
of railroad land grants from Congress during 
the period indicated at 185,000,000 acres, which, 
at the lowest price of the public lands, is equal 
to $231,000,000. The arca of the lands thus 
sqandered is equal to that of all the states east of 
the Alleghanies from Maine to Virginia, inclu- 
sive—a great empire in itself. The lands granted 
to the Pacific railroads alone are nearly equal to 
the area of France. As to the subsidies in bonds 
(in addition to the empire of lands) so tar ac- 
tually granted, the Secretary of the Tresury 
reports them : 

Total subsidies in bonds............ «+ sone e $44,337,000 
To the Union Pacific Railroad, 820 miles..... 20,238,000 
Central Pacific fcom California, 390 miles.... 14,764,000 
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Uaion Pacific, Eastern Division, 394 miles... 6,303,000 
Sioux City and Pacific, 69 miles.............. 11,112,000 


And so on till the aggregate, exceeding fifty- 
one millions is reached. 


Mr. Ela, of New Hampshire, is doing good, 
yeoman service in another direction. The fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by him, stirred up 
a hornet’s nest of most formidable character : 


Resolved, That the Commitiee on Printing be directed 
to investigate the stationery contract of the Interior De- 
partment, and what articles have been furnished as sta- 
tionery, and the manner in which stationery supplies 
uave been furnished, and whether any articles have 
been furnished, and whether any articles have been pro- 
cured in violation of law; and if so, to what amount, 
and by whose order, and whether any have been paid 
for and not furnished ; and that the Secretary be di- 
rected to suspend all further payments for stationery 
until further action by the House. 


Mr. Ela has both pluck and persistency, and 
with all, a spice of old fashioned honor and hon- 
esty, and thieves and rogues proved and known 
lo be such, could not full into much worse 
hands. 


In explanation of his resolution Mr. Ela made 
the following remarkable statements : 


Mr. Speaker, I will state briefly the object I have in 
view in offering that resolution this morning. In the 
Department of the Interior there have been contracts 
and purchases in the same space of thirteen months to 
the amount of $18,000, made in direct violation of law, 
because the law provides that printing, binding, and 
blank books ordered by the Senate and House of Repre- 
seniatives, or by the executive or judicial departments 
shall be ordered to be done at the Public Printing Office. 
[hold in my hand a sample of books which have been 
purchased by that department at a cost of twenty-five 
dollars cach. It is asimple index book of twelve sheets 
of foolscap paper, with a printed index alphabet. I am 
also informed that the Department has purchased one 
hundred and forty thousand tag cards at forty dollars a 
thousand, of which one hundred tbousand cannot be 
accounted for. A large number of patent heads, such 
as the one I exhibit, has been furnished at fourteen dol- 
larsa thousand, which are now furnished at twenty-five 
dollars a thousand. 


There is also pending before that Department an ac- 
count, which this resolution proposes to defeat, with an 
order of the Secretary of the Interior to pay it, for three 
hundred thousaud sheets of bond paper at eights cents a 
sheet. I have before me the sworn statement of the act 
ing Commissioner of Patents, made last July, that he had 
never made any such contract while he was acting as 
Commissioner. I have also his further statement, as 
follows: ‘ While acting as Cummissioner I have bought 
and paid tor three hundred and filty thousand sheets of 
bond paper, and I have never ordered or received any 
other paper.’’ 


Now, I understand that a committee appointed for the 
purpose of invostigating into the contracts for supplying 
tne Patent Office with stationery has come to the conclu 
sion that that bond paper ought to be paid for, when the 
acting Commissioner declares under oath that he had 
never ordered it or contracted for it. Upon that report 
the Commissioner of Patents has been ordered to pay 
for that paper. The object of my resolution is to stop 
the paymentfor those three hundre1 ‘bhousand sheets of 
bond paper untill a full investigation can be instituted 
into all of these matters. In the investigation before 
the Committee on Printing last July it was ascertained 
that this bond paper could be bought for thirty cents a 
pound or one centa sheet. Weare now askedto pay 
$24,000 tor paper that can be purchased for $3,000. 





BETTER PROSPECT FOR WOMEN. 
iteciiginctie 
Tue following bill is now in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Represen 
tatives at Washington : 


An Act to regulate the pay of persons in the 
employ of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That from and after the passage of this act, females in 
the employ of the United States shall receive the same 
compensation as males for the same amount and kind of 
labor or service performed, 
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GENERAL GRANI ON 1HE FUTURE. 





Tue Richmond Whig has a Washington cor- 
respondent who writes under date January 19 
as below : 


The Virginia corservative committee, accompanisd by 
several other gentlemen, from Virginia, made a second 
visit to General Grant this morning, also visiting Presi- 
dent Johnson and General Schofield. Their conversa- 
tion with General Grant related principally to the Vir- 
giuia movement, and his remarks.on the subject were in 
the highest degree encouraging. He seemed to desire 
no secrecy as to his views, but spoke out with perfect 
opennessand freedom. I feel that no confidence is vio- 
lated when I say that he “ sincerely hoped this whdle 
subject would svon be setiled.” He has evidently 
studied our Virginia affairs and fully understands the 
Underwood constitution, He oxpressed himself as be- 
ing warmly in favor of striking out the distranchisinz 
clauses of that instrument, the homestead clause and 
the provisions reiating to county organization, which 
last he seems to regard as more ovjectionable even than 
the rest. He said, that if permitted to stand as a part of 
the constijution they would necessitate the election of 
negro judges, sheriffs, magistrates, clerks, common- 
wealth’s attorneys, constables, etc., and tbat the condi- 
tion of affairs would be so intolerablo that in those local- 
ities where there is a preponderance of blacks, the 
whites would be compelled to remove and seek homes in 
other portions of the state. He expressed the wish that 
the proposed arrangement may be speedily carried out 
and indicated his confidence in such a result, 


It is the frequent cut-cropping of such sen- 
timents no doubt that make our Ulysses, ‘* The 
silent,” the object of so many suspicions and 
misgivings on the part of many members of 
Congress, and prevent the repaal of the famous 
Tenure of Office bill. 


As an offset to the above, the following, from 
the New York World’s Washington correspon- 
dence, shows that the same delegation met a 
different treatment at the hands of Gen. Butler : 


The committee represented that they stood for the 
predominant conservative sentiment of the state, and 
that they made, and were empowered to make, the ten- 
der of Universal Suffrage for universal amnesty in good 
faith ; and they hopéd that Gen. Butler would approve 
their purpose and their plan. Without committing him- 
self to it, Gen. Butler switched off and complained that 
his advices from Virginia led him to believe that land- 
ed proprietors were unwilling to dispose of their land in 
small parcels, so as to give white and black working 
men a chance to buy small homes, or to obtain a title in 
any of the soil. He was opposed to this : thought it anti- 
republican, and would extend no toleration to a state 
where such things prevailed. Col. Baldwin’ simply com- 
batted this statement, saying that while land in Virginia 
was not disproportionately held, even the sale of it which 
was offered failed for want of any real capital in the state 
and because affuirs now consequent upon misgovern- 
ment repelled capital from the stat@® Gen. Butler reit- 
erated, with emphasis, that the lands were held in vast 
tracts, and that proprietors refused tosell. He said that 
would make an Ireland of Virginia much quicker than 
reconstruction would. Furthermore, he believed the re- 
fusal to sell lands rose from a resolution to keep north - 
ern men from Virginia, and from bringing ideas into the 
state,andto keep the poor whites and the negroes pau. 
pers, and hence a manageable class. Now, he was always 
in favor of the rights of the working men. In 1852, in 
Lowell, the mill-owners placarded that men voting against 
them would be discharged. He retorted in a speech in 
behalf of the working-people, that if a single man was 
discharged for such a cause, all the mills would be burnt 
down. No man was discharged. In conciusion, Gen, 
Butler said that he thought Virginia bad better be ad- 
mitted under the constitation as it now is, and that 
any removal of disabilities could be made when it was 
seen how tbe state behaved herself. 








‘‘Hestern VaucHan Again!’’— The N. Y. 
Express says : 

The sensation-mongers are after Hester Vaughan again. 
Can’t they let the unfortunate women live peacefully in 
her cell until Jay Cooke gets ready to pay her passage 
home? Her life 1s saved, and her future pardon secured. 
What more can be asked ? 

Is it Dean Swift who thinks it surprising 
with what serenity, heroism, anc resignation, 
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we can bear the sufferings of—other folks. A 
crange of places with Hester might possibly 
quicken the sensibilities of the writer of the 
aove. Her life is not * saved,” nor safe while 
piaing 1a a co!l month after mouth ; and why 
mock her miseries with talk of ‘‘ future pardon ” 
and Mr. Jay Cooke’s generosity? She may have 
many sins to answer for, but somebody clse will 


be held accountable tor a fearful amount on her 
behalf. 





THE NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOUIATION. 
— 

Tas Club held its regular meting January 
2ist, Dr. Snodgrass presiding. As before 
stated, this association admits to member- 
ship women as well as men, and on terms 
of equality. The meeting was one of great 
interest. Very pleasing and important sugges- 
tions regarding the usefulness of birds as in- 
sect destroyers, and concerning the importance 
of their preservation from raids of hunters and 
idle boys were advanced by Mr. Williams, Dr. 
and Mrs. Hallock, Mr. Carpenter, Mrs. Lyon, 
and others. Mr. A. J. Fuller read a paper on 
City Gardens, which we wish could be printed 
for general distribution among our city house- 
holders. Dr. Hexamer and Dr. Hallock spoke 
of th» moral iufluence of gardening, even the 
simplost forms of window-gardening and Mrs. 
Shepar! suggested that horticultural schools 
should be established near the city for women 
who are now crowding other avenues of labor. 
She also proposed that the city should buy a 
farm of as many acres as needful, lay out gar- 
dens for raising of fruits, etc., and erect a refor- 
matory home where the class of outcast women 
who are now sent to Blackwell’s Island, can be 
fitted as gardeners for places in the country. 





“WORK FOR WOMEN.” 
ae 

We are glaito see the religious and secular 
press awaking upon this vital subject—and echo- 
ing the ideas already advanced in Tue Revo- 
LUTION and by the Working Woman’s Associa- 
tion. The Liberal Uhrislian, in an article under 
the above title, says : 


Another thing that women might do to advantage is to 
eugage in the restaurant business, It is profitable if 
rightly managed. Women have the taste and the tact for 
it, They could carry it on in a much finer way than 
men do. They ce have a greater patronage than 
mer do, because the public would take pleasure in pat- 
ronizing them, and men take a great deal more pleasure 
and comfort in sitting down to dine in a place that has 
the air and surroundings of a home, with women to 
serve them, and the consciousness that their food has 
been prepared by women’s handr, than otherwise. 
Were a half-dozen women of business tact and industri- 
ous habits to form a partnership and open a “ Home” 
in this or any other city—a place where men could obtain 
a well-cooked dinner at a reasonable price, in a place 
which bas the neéatness and comfort and air of refine- 
ment which belong to a well-regulated dining-room— 
they might make a fortune for themselves and do much 
to keep their brothers from barbarizing ; for, depend 
upon it, our present eating habits are not only barbarous, 

barbarizing too. This herding together like cattle 

eat, and taking our food like so much fodd r, at the 

hands of coarse, masculine waiters, in a rough-and-tum- 

ble way, may be well for the animal man, but is killing 
to all that és fine and noble in us. 





W. Funney, of Bridgeville, Ohio, has been fined 
$10,000 and costs for whipping one of his scholars, who 
had done nothing to warrant the punishment, 

What if he had deserved punishment! Is 
pounding and pumelling the flesh and bones 
the way to inflict it? The brutalities and bar- 

barisms of the dark ages, die hard. 





DEMOCRAIS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





In the House of Representatives on Satur- 
day, the Suffrage amendment was up for dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, 
put himself on the record in favor of its pro- 
visions. Several. members participated in the 
debate, and among them Hon. James Bruoks, of 
this city, who, in order to simplify matters, uf- 
fered au amendment striking out the word ‘‘cit- 
izen” wherever it occurs, and substituting the 
word * person,” and otherwise altering it so 
that it will read : “‘ No state shall abridge or deny 
the right of any person in the United States to 
vote by reason of his race or her race, color, sex, 
nativity or age, when over twelve years,” 


Mr. Boutwell replied that he saw a party com- 
ing which promised to make more rapid strides 
than he was willing to take. He said if Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Niblack, and others, would go with 
him in granting suffrage to all the male citizens 
of the country over 21 years of age, without 
regard to race or color, he would then listen 
most attentively to any argument they might 
make in favor of the right of women to v»te. 

Bat when asked if he would vote for it, he, 
as most republicans (not all) always do, evaded. 
The democrats, to say the least, are eminently 
useful in keeping republican sensibilities alive 
to the subject. 





ORIGIN OF THE VIVANDIERE. 
nadine: 

Tue Chicagoan, with which we were much 
pleased at first sight, and which improves on 
acquaintance, says that Marshal Neil is abont 
to abolish the position of vivandiere in the 
French army, on the ground of economy. The 
vivandiere is a woman, often young and pretty, 
attached to each battalion, to do various femi- 
nine ‘‘ chores,” to act as a sort of sutleress, and 
to be a friend, counsellor, surgeon, nurse to the 
men, and, at a pinch, comrade in arms. French 
vivandieres have often become celebrated. One 
called ‘‘ Double Breton” killed a Russian Cap- 
tain and captured six Prussians at Eylau, tak- 
ing them bodily before the ‘ Little Corporal,” 
and was finally badly wounded at Waterloo. 
Another, Therese Jourdan, was iv action in fif- 
teen or twenty battles. Several of these vivan- 
dieres reccived the Cross of Legion of Honor. 





Very Dark Jimes.—* Resolved, That we demand of the 
government, and of public sentiment also, that women 
and colored people shall choose their own occupations, and 
be paid always equally with men for equal work.”” This 
is one of the resolutions passed by the National 
Woman's Rights Convention, which yesterday adjourned 
ils sessions in Washington, Would it not be better to 
demand that government shall cioose occupations for the 
women and colored people who can pass such foolish 
resolutions. 

The N. Y. T7imes probably intended some- 
thing by its hyper-crit’cism, but it is difficult 
to see what. In a country where law or public 
opinion limits the occupations of women and 
colored people to comparatively few callings, 
and those often the least productive, and fre- 
quently only pays them half or two-thirds the 
prices given to white male citizens for equal, 
and often better work, if the proscribed did not 
complain, rebel, as well as Resolutionize, it 
surely would be well to demand ‘ that govern- 
ment choose their occupations’’ as the Times 
suggests, and provide cots or cages in which 
to house them. 





A lite number of the London Queen devotes its leading 
editorial to a caustic review of Tye REVOLUTION. 














THE GENESIS OF REFORM. 
eee 
From the Washingion Sunday Morning Gazette. 

To see the Jhree chief figures of this great 
movement of Woman’s Rights sitting upon a 
stage in joint council, like the three Parew or 
Fates cf a new dispeusation—dignity and the 
ever-acceptable grace of scholarly earnestne:s, 
intelligence, and beneficence making them 
prominent—is assurance that the women of our 


country, bereft of defenders, or injured by false 


ones, have advocates equal tu the great demands 
of their cause. There is Lucretia Mott, with a 
face like some pictured gaint, courteous, simple, 
and quiet in external expression, but holding 
in her thoughts power to attract and instruct 
large audiences everywhe' ec. 

There is Susan B. Anthony, whose name is a 
national synonym for strength, charity, and 
that frec, indomitable, ardent, yet decorous zcal 
for conviction of right which none but Ameri- 
cam women possess; her diction clear and 
strong, abounding in reasons torn up from the 
very roots of events. If she be the Atropos of 
the triad, the Lachesis, the queenly central 
figure, the designer and sustainer, is Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, our representative woman 
in fullest sense. Born of a patriotic and influ- 
ential race ; endowed with a brain wide, full and 
even, and soul capacious and sensilive ; since 
youth, the sincerest and most potential friend 
of her sex, and advocate of her just rights and 
true elevation, she is, at the same time, her 
most powertul pleader in her own person’s rep- 
resentation, and proof of the possibility of 
woman's free exercise of gifts equal to that of 
man, abating not one item of delicate bieeding. 
Adding grace to strength in every motion— 
earnest, able and clegant always—she commands 
by her presence the attention and respect which 
her speech holds unwearied. Thought and re- 
flection have taught her philosophy, and a rare 
power of ratiocination appears in her state- 
ments and propositions. With a voice not loud, 
but full, rich, and clear, with none but natural 
gestures, Mrs. Stanton stands before you a ma- 
tron most royal in her womanly dignity and 
earnestness, rebuking wrongs and weaknesses 
and follies as though with those noble features 
and silver puffs of abundant hair some honored 
dame of Colonial times bad desended from a 
golden picture frame, an evangel of reform, » 


femina worthy to be dux fucti in the full free- — 


dom of that justice she claims. 





To Subscrisers.—Western subscribers com- 
plain of loss of their papers. The California 
and western territorial mails have been often de- 
layed or lost on the way, since last October. 
Sometimes we are told they reach San Fransisco 
wet, with wrappers torn off and every way un- 
presontable. Wecanonly say Tar Revo.urion 
is regularly and promptly seut, and in good con- 
dition, and shall be; but we cannot command 
the incompetent mail-carriers, nor the incom- 
petent government that continues such in its 
employ. We are glad to know that the subject 
has reached, at last, the ear of the Post-oflice 
Department, and that there is prospect of speedy 
reform. 





Mrs. Sranton's Appress.—The N. Y. World 
of Monday last contained the whole of Mrs. 
Stanton’s address delivered in the Washington 
Convention, copied from the Gazelle of that 
city. The World is doing much excellent ser- 
vice in behalf of the Woman Suffrage cause, 
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1HE WASHINGTON SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION LETIERS. 





Tue Convention occupies a good deal of 
room to-day, but its importance and success 
warrant it and more hereafter. As we are 
about ready to go to press, Mr. Willcox of 
Washington, one of the Sccretaries, sends the 
following extracts from letters sent to it: 


William Lloyd Garrison writes : 


Unable to attend the Convention, I can only send you 
my warm approval of it, and the object it is designed to 
promote. It is boastingly claimed in behalf of the 
government of the United States that it is ‘‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the j:eople.” Yet reckon- 
ing the whole number at thirty-eight millions, no less 
than one-half—that is, nineteen millions—are political 
ciphers. A single male voter, on election day, outweighs 
them all!” 


Aaron M. Powell says : 


I have no doubt that if a fair and honest vote can be 
had upon the question, submitted upon its own merits, 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, both the 
friends and opponents of the measure here, as in Great 
Britain when John Stuart Mill’s proposition was first 
voted upon in Parliament, will be surprised at the reve. 
lation of its real strength.”’ 


Mrs. Caroline H, Dall remarks : 


It mitigates my regret in declining your invitation to 
renember that these are not the dark days of the cause. 


Senator Fowler of Tennessce observes : 


It is not possible that the people that have so enlarged 
the boundaries of the political rights of another race 
just emerged from slavery, will fail to recognize the 
claims of the women of the United States to equal 
rights in all the relations of lite. 


Ww. H. Sylvis says : 


[am in favor of universal suffrage, universal amnesty, 
and universal liberty, 


Abby Hopper Gibbons says : 


My father, Isaac T. Hopper, was an advocate for 
woman and her way of work, he believed in her 
thoroughly. His lite long he was associated with many 
of the best women of his day, With the help of good 
men, we shall ere long stand side by sida with ballot in 
hand, 


Paulina Wright Davis : 


If women are the only unrecognized class as a part 
of the people, then woe to the nation! for there will be 
no noble mothers; frivolity, folly and madness will 
seize them, for all inverted action of the faculties be- 
comes intense in just the ratio of its earnestness, 

I{arriet Beecher Stowe writes : 

Iam deeply interested in the work, and hopetul that 
a broader sphere is opening for woman, that as a class 


they may be trained in early life more as men are in 
education and business. 


Gen. Oliver O. Howard answers : 

Please express to the Committee my thanks for the 
invitation, I should be pleased to accept, but a lecture 
engagement in the west will compel me to be absent 
from the city. 

James M. Scovill of New Jersey says: 


I deeply desire to come. Go onin your great work. 
The Convention fel/s in the public mind, 


Gerrit Smith replies : 
I thank you for your invitation, though itis not in my 
power to attend the Convention. God hasten the day 


when the civil and political rights of woman shall be 
admitted to be equal to those of man. 

Simeon Corley, M.C., of South Carolina, 
writes ; 

Having been an advocate of Woman’s Suffrage for a 
quarter of a century, I had the pleasure yesterday of 
enolling my name and that of my wife on your list of 
delegates. To-day Hon, James H, Goss, M.C., of 8. C., 
Yequested me to have you insert his name, I think 
you may safely counton the South Carolina delegation. 


LETTER OF MRS, ROSE. 


Yuw York, Jan, 14th, 1869. 


Mrs. JosePHine ©. Grirrinc— Dear Madam: Your fa- 
yor of the 6th inst. is received. Permit me to assure 





you it would give me great pleasure to be present at 
your important convention of the 19th ; but —T 
tion will not allow me that gratification. 


Looking at all the circumstances ;—the niin the 
epoch and the efforts now being made to increase the 
right to the ballot, your Convention is perbaps the 
most important that was ever held. Itisa true maxim, 
that it is easier to do justice than injustice ; to do right 
than wrong ; and to do it at once, than by small degree. 
How much better and easier it would have been tor Con- 
gress, when they enfranchised all the men of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had they included the women also ; 
but better late than never. Let the national government, 
to which the states have a right to look for good example, 
do justice to woman now, and all the states will follow. 

That woman has a right to the Franchise no reflecting 
man will deny. A Greciaa Philosopher said, ‘‘ No one 
owes allegiance to a government who bas no hand in its 
formation ; #a no one ought to be held accountable to 
laws who has no voice in framing them.” This noble 
maxim deserves to be practically followed even by this 
Republic. We have recognized it in theory and it is 
time to recognize it in practice. We have proclaimed 
that “Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed ;” that All men are created 
equal ond endowed with the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that “ ‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” 

That woman is governed (good, bad or indifferent)— 
that she is held amenable to the laws—that she is im- 
prisoned, punished and hung, the statistics of Washing- 
ton, even, can attest ; that she is directly and indirectly 
taxed for the support of the government, the tax and re 
venue lists give ample evidence. Why, then, is she de- 
prived of a voice in the laws that hold her responsible, or 
the government that exacts her support? Simply be- 
cause she is a woman! Justice and humanity recog- 
nizes no sex, and a government based on justice and 
humanity would recognize none ; but would extend all 
the rights and privileges it could bestow to all citizens 
irrespective of sex, country or color. 

The age at which citizens shall assume the rights and 
responsibilities of the franchise, and the time required 
for foreigners to become citizens are after considerations, 
But no difference ought to exist in any law regulating 
the franchise, or any other right, simply on account of 
sex, 

It wasa terrible mistake and a fundamental error based 
upon ignorance and injustice ever to have introduced 
the word “male” into the Federal constitution. The 
terms ‘‘male” and ‘‘female” simply designate the 
pDbysical or animal distinction between the sexes, and 
ought to be used only in speaking of the lower animals, 
Human beings are men and women, possessed of human 
faculties and understanding, which we call mind; and 
mind recognizes no sex, therefore the term “ male,’’ 
as applied to human beings—to citizens—ought to be 
expunged from the constitution and the laws as a last 
reminiscence of barbarism—when the animal, not mind, 
when might, not right, governed the world. 

Let your Convention, then, urge Congress to wipe out 
that purely animal distinction from the national consti" 
tution. That noble instrument was destined to govern 
intelligent, responsible human beings—men and women 
—not sex, 

The childish argument that all women don’t ask for 
the franchise would hardly deserve notice were it not 
sometimes used by men of sense. To all such I would 
say, examine ancient and modern history, yes, even of 
your own times, and you will find there never has been 
atime when all men of any country—white or black— 
have ever asked for a retorm., Reforms have to be 
claimed and obtained by the few, who are in advance, 
for the benefit of the many who lag behind, And when 
once obtained and almost forced upon them, the mass 
of the people accept and enjoy their benefits as a matter 
of course. 

Look at the petitions now, pouring in Congress for the 
franchise for women, and compare their thousands of 
signatures with the few isolated names that graced our 
first petitons to the state Legislatures to secure to the 
married women the right to bold in her own name the 
property that belonged to her (viz, real estate)—to secure 
to the poor forsaken wife the right to her earnings, and 
to the mother the right tober children. ‘* All” the wo" 
men did not ask for those rights, but all accepted them 
with joy and gladness in the few states in which they 
were obtained ; and now wonder how it ever could have 
been otherwise ; and so it will be with the franchise. 

But woman’s claim for the ballot does not depend 
upon the numbers that demand it, or would exercise the 
right ; but upon precisely the same principtes that man 
vlaims for bimself, Chase, Sumner, Stevens and many 
others of both Houses of Congress have, time after 





time, declared that the franchise means “ Security, 
Education, Responsibility, Self-respect, Prosperity and 
Independence.”’ That without the ballot there was no 
security, no liberty. Taking all these assertions for 
granted and fully appreciating all their benefits, in the 
name of security, of education, of responsibility, of 
self-respect, of liberty, of prosperity and independence 
we demand the franchise for woman, 
Please present this hastily-written little contribution 
to your Convention with best wishes, 
Yours, dear Madam, Very truly, 
7 Ernestine L, Rose. 








WASHINGION CORRESPONDENCE. 
—s 

SeLpom in one week has so much of signifi- 
cant importance transpired in this city, as in 
the past ; indeed it makes an era in the world’s 
history. : 

The National Colored Men’s Convention of 
14th, 15th, 16th and 17th inst. has settled for- 
ever the last remains of the question of ‘* What 
shall we do with the Freedman of this country ?.” 
His liberation and enfranchisement have already 
vested him with the outward authority to pro- 
vide for and protect himself, in acccrdance with 
the demands of his own being. ‘It was inspir- 
ing to the highest degree tosee with what inte!- 
ligence and fervent zeal those men, coming 
from nearly every state in the Union, grappled 
with the mighticst questions of the day, and, 
true to their moral convicti ons, stood boldly for 
the right. Among the delegates who came 
forward for recognition was a lady from Pitts- 
burg, and although a number of those who had 
not thought beyond their vwn interests, op. 
posed—she was declared received by the con- 
vention, and her name added to the list of vice- 
presidents of the association. 

In the course of the discussions, the thiuk- 
ing mén evinced the clearest idea of the higher 
civilization, when no American in this republic 
should lose ‘the benefit of a doubt,” because 
of color, sex, provision, condition, and strongly 
opposed the idea of cultivating an African na- 
tionality from American blood, and on American 
soil, and expressed the hope that Hayti and 
Liberia might not be repeated. They valiantly 
sustained the propriety and economy of UNITING 
in the common school, the college and the 
church, as well as the government, the general 
welfare and common destiny of all our citizens, 
regardless of previous classifications. 

The council to conciliate the differences that 
exist in the new Congregational church have 
also, given testimony of great wisdom in the 
same direction, by declaring that the Church of 
Christ knows no color, and that 1t is understood 
by the sister churches that the peculiar mission 
of this church was to open the door to the 
realizition of this doctrine of perfect equality. 
The testimony of both these intelligent bodies 
goes far toward the settlement of the question 
of races in America. 

Then the meeting of Lucy Stone, which com- 
pleted a trinity of subjects, on Friday evening, 
was not less wonderful, in point of intelligence 
and wisdom exhibited by the speakers--show- 
ing clearly the folly of spending time and 
money with the hope of perfecting a nation or 
a church—with women left out. Her state- 
ments, clear and undeniable, were thoroughly 
sustained in an earnest and womanly style, 
which left no room for a hope, even, that any- 
thing except prompt and earnest justice will 
satisfy the demand of the women of this coun- 
try, or bing peace and prosperivy to the nation. 

And lastly came the ‘reserved force” of 
Lucretia Mott, that, like a ‘‘right wing,” sus- 
tained and covered all the rest. In the Uni- 
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tarian church, with no Sacerdotal robe, to an 
immense audience, breathless with intelligent 
listening, she brought out of the treasures of 
her own soul “things new and old.” If to 
some of her hearers she fell short of a pure or- 
thodoxy, her heresies were good for practical di- 
gestion, and all, we have no doubt, went away 
wiser and better than they came. 

With a week of such exercises, preliminary to 
the Woman's Convention of the 19th and 20th, 
we hope and believe that then the cause of 
Equal Rights to all American citizens, and to 
all the inhabitants of the earth, will be so 
launched that the question of whether women 
are in earnest to exercise the rights and assume 
the duties of voters of the republic may appear 
so clear that ‘the wayfaring man, though a 
foo}, need not err "therein. 


Tn haste, J. 8. Grirrrna. 





ELOQUENCE AND EMPTY BENCHES, 





I BELIEVE it is generally admitted that Chris- 
topher Columbus is dead—that he has been dead 
for several years—I think it was so statcd in 
the school books when I was a child. In fact, 
in the ‘“ Life of Columbus,” written by one 
Washington Irving, he is spoken of at consid- 
erable length as an individual who contributed 
in his time a valuable tract of land to mankind ; 
but he always speaks of him as decidedly dead, 
and with a whole continent by way of monu- 
ment to his usefulness. 


Such being the popular opinion, although Dr. 
Chapin don’t appear to agree with it, it is not 
surprising perhaps, that the number of individ- 
uals recently assembled in the large hall of the 
Cooper Institute to learn from him ‘“ that the 
15th day of March in the year 1493 was one of 
excitement and iuterest in the little port of Pa- 
los in Andalusia,” by reason of the return of 
that ‘‘Ancient Mariner” to his family and 
friends, should be ‘‘very small.” (I quote 
the papers.) A few weeks prior to this last 
resuirection of Columbus, George William Cur- 
tis delivered in the same hall a lecture on Politi- 
cal Morality to an audience also very small; and 
this was followed by bursls of eloquence from 
orators such as Bryant, Beecher, Bellows, Cros- 
by, Mayor Hall and Ex-Lieut. Gov. Woodford, 
delivered, all and singular, to an inspiring se- 
ries of emply seats. 


Why isthis? The ability of most of these 
gentlemen to interest large audiences has been 
many times proved. The cause, therefore, must 
be sought for either in the object of the meet- 
ing, or in the subject chosen by the orator, and a 
search for it, may yield some practical hints 
not without value to all parties. Take the first 
failure—that of Mr. Curtis. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association wanted funds tor a pur- 
pose of supposed interest to itself. 'The scheme, 
however good, could not succeed on its own 
merits ; 80 a public meeting, and an eloquent 
speaker must be had. They were had ; and when 
they came together it was easy to see that neith- 
er had the least business with the other. There 
was no common attraction between them. 
The object of the meeting was purely local, and 
the subject of the orator was wholly foreign to 
it. ‘They both failed. They ought to fail. A 
cause which lacks the vitality to inspire an or- 
ator invited to speak in its behalf, is undeserv- 
ing a public meeting. Mr. Curtis must have 
thought, if he did not say to the committee 
who had in ctarge the budding zeal of these 
young Christian gentlemen—‘ Whether or not 
you establish a chapel of ease for the accommo- 





dation of your friends in the upper wards, is of 
no vital importance, it may be presumed, to the 
world at large. Your object, therefore, consid- 
ered as a topic, suggests a depth of insignifi- 
cance, to the level of which I cannot descend 
just now : but the polilical scound: els who have 
infested this planet from age to age, and are par- 
ticularly rampant at the present time, have had 
my thoughtful attention, and my opinion there- 
of and thereupon is embodied in a lecture which 
is at your service.” It was accepted. Not for 
the theme, however, but for the popularity of 
its author. The result was natural rather than 
satisfactory. 

Next came the Cretan failure —a splendid 
flourirh of trumpets and nobody to hear the 
music—at least very few— and some oP these were 
amused rather than edified by certain discordant 
notes existing between the published book and 
the uttered speech of one of the clerical orators. 
The learned gentleman in his book, wrote the 
Turks up, and iu his speech put them down 
agdin ; but as the discord arose merely from a 
habit he has of forgetting to-day what he said 
yesterday, and as it did but neutralize itself, we 
may pass it by and fix our attention more par- 
ticularly upon the focalization of the barmouy. 
It clustered around the important fact that 
‘*South America, Europe, Asia” (and perhaps 
Africa, though nobody said so), * ought to be free.” 
And moreover, that Crete, once emancipated, 
places Christianity ‘ within two days sail of that 
blessed, sacred land, pressed by the sacred feet 
ot our Lord and Saviour, now a howling waste 
and wilderness” (which, unfortunately, has left 
** the foot-prints ” entirely to the imagination of 
the Christian Pilgrim), ‘‘ with no road through 
it except that which the French hive made 
from Beyrout to Damascus.” 

How important all this, compared with the 
issues to be met here and now, let the size of 
the audience indicate. At the very time that 
these chieftains of speech were firing their be- 
nevolence at a long range, hitting nothing and 
nobody, there was convened directly over 
their heads, a company of “ working women,” 
deliberating, not only upon their right to the 
political freedom which they have not, but 
upon means to secure their bread! And these 
were nof Cretans, four thousand miles away ; 
and the subjects of a political power over which 
we have no contro!, but Christians nevertheless, 
and herein New York ; with their political rights 
denied them by a form of government in which 
these gentlemen have a voice potential. As I 
constiue the logic of the empty seats which 
flung back their windy speeches, it is that they 
‘first pull the beam out of the eye” of our 
own government before they take up the pro- 
fession of oculists for other nations. 

And now, do not * the signs of the ’—empty 
benches—indicate that it 1s about time for Dr. 
Chapin to bury Christopher Columbus ? Or is 
death alone, as in the case of Edward Everett 
with Washington, to end the endless repetition ? 
John Hampden, Christopher Columbus—these 
are themes concerning which every school-boy 
may know as much as the most learned Divine 
in the land, while all about us lie problems 
awailing solution ; problems which will not 
always wait, problems which will resolve us 
back to anarchy and chaos, and that right 
speedily, if we resolve notthem. Is Dr. Chapin 
incompetent to grapple with them, or is he 
afraid of hurting somebody, that, as a lecturer, 
outside of his church, he first ran John Hamp- 
den for about ten years, and now bids fair to 
do Christopher Columbus to the end of his 
days ? 
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Tue Excur Hour System.—On trial, it seems 
not always to work satisfactorily. It was in- 
tended as an increase of wages, but passed un- 
der another name. Employers are disposed to 
pay only for the labor done, without regard to 
the time required to do it, and so the ten hour 
system is to be resumed at the Springfield ar- 
mory, as the workmen do not like to sacvifice 
one-fifth of their pay to help on “reform” 
which to them is really no reform. Labor does 
not yet feel the power, the crushing power of 
capital, whether held by government or individ- 
uals, as it one day will. 





In the Kansas Legislature, a resolution to al- 
low negroes the right to vote was indefinitely 
postponed. The only safety for the colored man 
is to tuke the women along wit him. 





LITERARY. 
a eae 
Tue Excevsion MontHiy MaGazineE: Olmsted & Wel- 
wood, publishers, Sun Building, New York. $2.50 per 
jear, 
THE AMERICAN LAW Review : 
Boston, 


Little, Brown & Co., 

The January number contains a number of articles of 
interest. The articles on the ‘* Enfranchisement of the 
Insane’’ and ‘‘Governmeut Loans,” are either of them 
worth the price of the Quarterly—$5 yearly. $1.25 
single numbers. 


Tar Nursery. ‘‘ A Magazine for the Youngest Readers.’’ 
John L, Shorey, No. 13 Washington street, Boston. 
$1.50 per year. 

Every house should have this little monthly for the 
little ones just learning to rvad. [tis the best child’s 
paper ever yet published, 

How To TREAT THE SICK WITHOUT MEDICINE : James 
C, Jackson, M.D, Published by Austin, Jackson & Co., 
Dansville, New York. 

An admiralle treatise, explaining the Paycho-Hygeuic 
method of curing disease. So lucidly written tbat any 
nutse or mother can carry out its directions. 





THE CaTHOLIC Wortp: Catholic Publication Society, 
126 Nassau street, New York 
Has a fair and excellent review of the late Protestant 
Episcopal Convention. It prognosticates the division of 
the Episcopal church, one part going with their master 
spirit Dix over to Rome, and the other, of which Tyng 
is the leader, remainivg on the side of Protestantism. 





Mary Epa Wivson, who killed Frank Stanley, in 
Marion county, Ind., has been convicted of manslaugh- 
ter, and sentenced to six months imprisonment. 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCU. 
—_oro 

Tue enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their ‘‘up-town” establishment, ¢91 Broadway, 
an extensive and clegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘THe REVOLUTION” 
end all others who desire a perfect trme-KerrEeR, Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate, This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others, Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled. All tho various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 


ulated and in every respect werrantcd. The Messrs , 


Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in commending this establish 
ment to the consideration of our readers, a1 d would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 69] Broadway. 
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CONGRESS AND ITS FINANCIAL 
LEGISLATION. 





Tue contrast between the action of the peo- 
ple of the United States and their so-called re- 
presentatives at Washington is striking, and by 
no means flattering to the latter. The people 
are working out perseveringly and vigorously, 
in a practical form, the problem of progress, by 
raising increased crops in the Southern and other 
states, and by pushing ahead in building new 
railroads and communications, while their re- 
presentatives at Washington are frittering away 
their time in buncombe legislation, or scramb- 
ling for plunder among the peoples’ money. 

One of the recent financial measures proposed 
in congress is a fair type of the whole. It pro- 
poses to do away with the present law requir- 
ing the National Banks to make a report of their 
condition on the first Monday in every quarter, 
by substituting therefor, that the Comptroller 
shall call upon any bank or banks for the report 
of their condition on any past dale, to be named 
by him at his discretion. 


The objections to this change in the law are, 
that it does not give the people that information 
in regard to the National Banks, which is neces- 
sary, in order to form a correct opinion on the 
soundness of the banks which hold their de- 
posits, or as to the present and future course of 
the money market. What the people do want and 
ought to have, are reports by all the National 
Banks, at least once in every week, of their pre- 
cise condition in every item, on a certain fixed 
day at the close of that day's business, with 
the averages also for the week. 

In fact, the people ought to have this infor- 
mation every day, just as the Assistant Treasury 
furnishes its items every day. The enactment 
of an act of Congress with these requirements 
would keep the banks from unduly expanding 
or contracting, «nd would keep the public 
thoroughly informed asto their movements and 
probable condition, besides furnishing some- 


' thing like a reliable basis on which to form an 


intelligent opinion as to the probable course of 
the money market in the future, and at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. At present the cur- 
rency and bank movements are unknown to the 


public, or indeed to any one else. The people. 


of the United States are kept in absolute ignor- 
ance in regard to these currency and bank mat- 
ters, which directly act upon and influence not 
only our money markets, but to a very great ex- 
tent, the prices of all marketable property. So 
well is this understood in Europe that the great 
controlling banks of England and France are 
compelled by law to publish their condition at 
the close of acertain day in every week. Every 
bank in the country makes up or ought to make 
up at the close of every day in the year, all the 
items that the Bank of England and France pub- 
lish or the public need, therefore all the addit- 
ional labor required from them by the publica- 
tion of daily statements would be about ten 
minutes work of a single clerk to copy the totals 
from their books. 

The fact of the money market being squeezed 
every three months by the banks preparing to 
make their quarterly reports in accordance with 











the existing Jaw, is evidence that the law has 
been violated by them during the period of time 
of which they make no report, because if their 
business was conducted all the time as it should 
be in accordance with the Act of Congress, then 
no preparation would be necessary for the quar- 
terly reports, and no squeeze in the money mar- 
ket could result theretrom. The quarterly bank 
squeeze shows conclusively that the banks are 
doing what they ought not to do in direct viola- 
tion of law ai least fifty-one weeks out of the 
fifty-two contained in each year. How this is 
to be remedied by authorizing the Comptroller to 
call for reports alsome past date at his discretion, 
is not clear to any person possessed of common 
sense or knowledge of ordinary business routine. 

Furthermore, with a “ facile,” not to say cor- 
rupt, Comptroller, how adiairably adapted the 
proposed Act of Congress is for creating a for- 
tune annually for the happy Comptroller who can 
by Act of Congress legally fix the dale for the bank 
reports to suit the exigencies of the bank managers ! 
Sixteen hundred National banks, black-mailed 
$10,000 each per annum, for the privilege of 
having a day to suit them named for their re- 
ports, would net the happy namer of the day 
the snug sum of $16,000,000 per annum, $5,000 
each would net $8,000,000, and $1,000 each 
would net not the bad thing for a Comptroller, 
in addition to his salary, of $1,609,000 por an- 
num. 

The bill, in fact, is the product of the grossest 
ignorance, or the grossest corruption, and the 
amazement is that the press generally approve 
of this Congressional monstrosity, which would 
place in the hands of one man, the irresponsible 
power to rob and injure the people to a greater 
extent than that of the whiskey or any other 
thieving ring of professional political scoun- 
drels. 





GE. BUTLER’S VINANCIAL POLICY. 
asciitiliathainin 
Editors of the Revolution: 

You will observe that the bills to be issued 
under Gen. B. F. Butler’s proposed system are 
based upon gold to more than seven times the 
amount of the bills of the present national 
banks. Those banks, by the present law, pay 
five dollars a year for the use of each thousand 
dollars, whereas his system will compel the pay- 
mentin gold of $364 for each $1,000 for a year. 
Had the rate been placed at $73 in gold for 
each $1,000 no one would take it and mortgage 
his bonds with ten per cent. margin, except for 
short periods during a money stringency. Gen. 
Butler would undoubtedly have placed the rate 
lower than he did, but conceded something to 
the prejudices of the community, something to 
have an easy calculated interest, and something 
to increase the probabilities of its being accepted. 
The injustice of the present system is as patent 
to the student of political economy, as it would 
be to charge a rich man five cents and a poor 
man seventy cents to cross a ferry or ride in 
a horse-car. A short time ago a gentleman of 
this city applied to several banks to loan kim 
for four months a thousand dollars, he offering 
to give the same security of government bonds 
with the same margin of teh per cent., which 
the banks furnish when they borrow of the gov- 
ernment. Although he offered to furnish be- 
sides @ good note and to pay at the rate of 
ninety dollars a year for what the government 
charges the banks only five dollars, he could 
not obtain the money. Even this is not as bad 
as the horrible system in England, which, as I 
showed in Toe Revoxvtion of Dec. 31st, 1868, 


loans to the wealthy for nothing and without 
limit, except the extent to which they may be 
able to change their other property into bullion. 
Under such a system it is no wonder that one 
million out of twenty millions of the inhabi* 
tants, or one person out of twenty in England 
and Walgs to-day are paupers. Contrast this 
with Massachusetts, even under our imperfect 
system, where the deposits in savings banks 
have increased twenty-six million out of the 
ninety-four million dollars of deposits, within 
the last two years. Truth is mighty and must 
prevail. 
Respectfully yours, H. N. Stone. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 22d, 1869. 





FINANCUL—LARGE PROFITS OF TRADE. 
a 

T am glad to see Tue Revotvurion discussing 
boldly the matter of our Financial system. It 
is the strongest wcapon in the hands of com- 
merce, to which civilized society is as much 
a slave to-day as ever the serfs of the middle 
ages were to the Feudal system. Then socie- 
ty was enslaved by its superstitious reverence for 
the civine right of rulers, and the task to free 
itself seemed superhuman, until men found by 
combination, that their dreaded tyrant obtained 
his power only from their cowardice. The in- 
dustry ot the civilized world is to-day the slave 
of money, as in the middle ages it was of the 
sword ; and now, as then, labor fashions and 
creates the weapons used for its own subjection. 
Now, as then, it only depends upon the people 
to know and use their power to free themselves. 
The difficulty now, as then, is waut of combi- 
nation. 


It is hard to make men thoroughly aware that 
this is the case. Let us examine one point, 
however, and from the principle we may discover 
here, we may see how certain the remedy would 
be. Finance, politics, statesmanship, philan- 
thropy, religion, society, every human interest 
have now, in this nineteenth century, to stand 
the test of universal ideas, before their theories 
or systems can receive universal assent. 


The explanation of the causes of commercial 
convulsions, which are, and must be, periodic 
and chroni¢ in our present system, will show 
us how false our whole system is. A Western 
farmer raises a barrel of flour. That flour is so 
much wealth produced, and no one can be made 
richer by it, than by a barrel of flour. He, 
however, sells it for, say, ten dollars to B. B 
for twelve dollars to C, who in his turn 
sells it for fifteen dollars to D who sells it again 
for twenty dollars to E. Here then it seems 
to B, C and D that there is ten dolla s profit 
to be divided among them, but no other wealth 
with which to settle their debts, than the ori- 
ginal barrel, has been produced, This pro- 
fit, theretore, must exist in their bands only as 
credit of some kind or other. As long as this 
credit remains good, and will circulate, times are 
said to be prosperous, business is good, ete. 
When, however, the time for settlement comes, 
then it is found that there is no real wealth 
which can pay these debts, and we have a com- 
mercial panic, and the farmer, who created the 
original barrel of flour is fortunate if he finds 
that the traders who have been snapping it 
about have not managed to cheat him out of the 
original value of it. 

The remedy for this is evidently here. Let 
the farmer sell his barrel of flour to E, who is a 
consumer, and also a producer; or let them 
exchange products with each other. 
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How can this be done? It can’t be done as 


long as our own entire financial and banking 
syatem is conceived and carried on in the inter- 
est of Messrs. B, C, and D. But let the farmer 
and E — that is the producers — once com- 
bine to exchange their products directly, and 
as they create all the wealth which rns the 
basis of all the credit, and all the money, which 
the commercial and banking class have man- 
aged to get control of, they will find that the 
matter is easy enough. All that is wanting is 
that the producers should see this and act upon 
it ; and the only way to make them do this is to 
repeat it without ceasing, and in every way, un- 
til the adage of line upon line and precept up- 
on precept shall have justified itself. 
E. H. 





Astoria, L. I., New York, 
Jan. 18th, 1869. 
Ellitors of the Revolution : 

In further defense of my views on the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress over the subject of 
money ( which have been assailed in your paper 
of the 14th inst.), permit me to question the 
accuracy of the argument made use of in Kel- 
logg’s Monetary System, in the following pas- 
sage : 

Ext. from the Const., Svc. XL, “No State 
shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make 
anything but gold and silver a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” 


Mr. Kellogg comments on this as follows: 
** It is clear that Congress has the constitutional 
right to coin money and regulate its value, to 
emit bills of credit, and to make anything it 
chooses a tender in payment of debts.” I ad- 
mit two of the assertions to be correct ; the 
nght to coin money and regulate its value, and 
to emit bills of credit is granted to Congress 
and vested solely in Congress by the constitution, 
and cannot be disputed : but, when it is added, 
‘* that Congress hay the right to make anything 
it chooses a tender in payment for debts,” I as- 
sert that such authority is not granted to 
Jon¢ress. To say that the power of the states 
over that question is limited to the precious 
metals, and therefore Congress hes full power 
over it, is false reasoning ; for, though the con- 
stitulion declares that ‘‘ the powers not delegat- 
ed to theUnited States by the constitution, are 
reserved to the states respectively or to the peo- 
ple,” it by n0 means follows that powers forbid- 
den to the states are reserved to the United 
States. ° 


According to the constitution, the right to 
coin money and regulate its value is vested in 
Congress, but the right to make it a tender in 
payment of debts (properly restricted to the 
precious metals) is vested in the states respect - 
ively. 

Under this view, although, as Mr. Maguire 
states, Congress can stamp one or ten dollars if 
it pleases on a piece of iron, neither it nor the 
states can make such an issue ‘ constitution- 
ally ” a tender in payment for debts. 


Without disputing Mr. Maguire’s assertion- 
‘that cast Mex‘can and Spanish dollars are 
not coined money,” and respectfully suggesting 
that his difficulty in the argument is to prove 
that greenbacks are ; for, if they be not—where, 
under the constitution, did Congress derive the 
authority to make any other kind of money; 
and, as they are not composed of the precious 
metals, where is the constitutional authority by 
which such papers are made tenders for debts? 

Respectfully yours, R, W. H, 





THE MONEY MARKET 


was easy atthe c'ose of the week at 6 to 7 per cent., with 
exceptional transactions at 5 percent. The weekly bank 
statement is again favorable, The loans are increased 
$2,615,788 ; deposits, $1,616,320 ; and legal tenders, 
$1,095,036. The specie is decreased $394,339, and the 
circulation $13,207. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 


Yor’ city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 


Jan, 16, Jan, 23. Differences. 
Loans, $262,333,831 $264,954,619 Inc, $2,615,788 
Specie, 29,258,536 28,864,197 Dec, 394,339 
Cirenlation, 34,277,153 34,265,946 Dec. 13,207 
Deposits, 195,484,843 197,101,163 Ine. 1,616,320 
Legal-tenders, 52,927,083 54,022,119 Ine. 1,095,036 


THE GOLD MARKET 
was strong al the close of Saturday, advancing to 136‘; 
to 1362;. 

The flactuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest, Lowest. Closing, 
Monday, Jan. 18, 136'/ 1361 13574 136 
Tuesday, 19, 135°; 135°4 135% 135 '4 
Wednesday, 20, 135°; 13514 135"; 13514 
Thursday,21, 1357; 13574 13554 135% 
Friday, 22, 13514 13574 13534 135 %% 
Saturday, 23, 136 136 '4 13574 1361 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


closed firm on Saturday, at 1095; to 109%¢ for prime 
bankers 60 days sterling bills, and 110‘; to 110°% for 
sight. Frances on Paris bankers long 5.16‘; to 5.15, and 
short 5.13°%{ to 5,125, 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 
was active and buoyant, the leading stocks being Michi- 
gan Southern, Ohio & Mississippi, Reading, Toledo, 
Fort Wayne and Pacific Mail. 


The following are the closing quotations : 


Cumberland, 37 to 38; W., F. & Co. Ex. 2514 to 27; 
American Express, 42'; to 46; Adams Express, 59%{ to 
595, ; United States Express, 52 to 53; Merchants’ 
Union Express, 17's; to 17°{ ; Quicksilver, 25°{ to 26 ; 
Canwon, 59°; to 60 ; Pacific Mail, 1193{ to 120 ; Mariposa, 
7to 10; Mariposa preferred, 24'; 10 25 ; Westera Union 
Telegraph, 3634 to 36‘; ; N. Y. Central, 16514 to 1651; ; 
Erie, 38'; to 38'¢ ; Erie preferred, 63!; to 64'; ; Hudson 
River, 130 to 130!;; Reading, 96° to96's; Tol. & Wabash, 
62°; to 625; Toledo & Wabash preferred, 75', to 77; Mil. 
& St. Paul, 73° to 74; Mil, & St. Paul preferred, 9414 to 
95 ; Fort Wayne, 122%{ to 123 ; Ohio & Miss., 367; to 37: 
Michigan Central, 118 to118',; Mich. Southern, exd. 93'; 
to 93°5 ; Illinois Central, 128'; to 139!4 ; Cleve. & Pitts,, 
9214 to 92°{ ; C. & Toledo, 105%{ to 106 ; Rock Island, 133 
to 133 '¢ ; N. Western, 827; to83 ; N. Western preferred, 
88"; to 88°55 ; Boston W. P., 15'; to16; Bosten H, & E., 
28. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were active and strong, with a good demand for regis- 
tered bonds, and those ot smal] denominations. 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 101 to 101'f ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 111'{ to 111%; ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 112%; to 112's: United 
States five-twenties, registered, 1087; to 109; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 113'; to 113'4 ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 109'; to 
109°; ; United States five-twenties, coupon, . 1865, 
110',; to 110'¢ ; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 108', to 1085, ; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 108°¢ to 1087; ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1808, 109 to 109'f; United States ten- 
forties, registered, 105 to 105'; ; United States ten- 
forties, coupon, 1077% to 108. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for the week were $2,614,684 in gold against $2,524,504 
$1,965,000 and $1,360,000 for the preceding weeks. The 
imports of merchandise, for the week were $6,070,336 
in gold against $6,248,338, $3,537,413, and $3,184,959 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
for the week were $2,688,096 in currency against $3,376,- 
680, $1,926,240, and $3,023,509 for the preceding Weeks. 
The exyorts of specie were $1,109,144 against $405,709, 

$645,628, and $222,815 for the preceding weeks. 














HONOGRAPHY!—‘‘SHORT-HAND: All 

About It.” Free for one redstamp. All works on 

Phonogrgphy for sale. Send stamp for catalogue. Aq. 
dress G, J, Manson, 37 Park Row, New York, 3-4 





H. INE’ s QUARTE RLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O,, has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Journal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies tor $3; by the year, $1.50, or 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It is devoted to such re- 
forms as go to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every one earn his own living. It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than half its worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes to take the govern- 
ment into their own hands. 








ANTE D.—A few active and energetic 
women to act as Agents in a light, profitable 


employment, Address, 

AMERICAN NATIONAL OIL CO., 
or call at 543 Broadway, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE 
rooms, 


a alaaten OTL. 





‘In consequence of the vast number of fatal accidents 
resulting from the use of inferior qualities of oil, the 
subscribers would offer to the public their superior 


article 


THE DOWNER 


ILLUMINATING OTL. 


Among the eighty samples ot oil offered for gale in 
this city and teste] by Dr. Chandler, under instructions 
of the Board of Health, 


THE DOWNER OIL 
WAS THE 


ONLY ONE SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


4 
We have been LARGE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE 
PAST ELEVEN YEARS, and during this whole period 
it has never been tbe cause of a single accident. 


DOWNER KEROSENE OIL CO., 


NO. 113 MAIDEN LANE, 


CORNER OF PEARL STREET. 


“TOW TO TREAT.THE SICK 


WITHOUT MEDICWE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C. 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Home on 
the Hillside’”’ at Dansville, Livingaton Co., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual , many th d sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families, 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

“Our Home,”’ Danaville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 








HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near William, 


‘ 
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WINTER 


CLOTHING. 


‘pee at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 


ea at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 

) tees at FREEMAN & BURR’S 

Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 


\LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURRS 


Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure, 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’'S 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods, 


ee at FREEMAN & 
BURR’S. 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order 
their CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty 
of receiving PERFEOT FITTING garments, 

Rules and Price List mailed tree on application, 

FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
+ 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 





esas VOICES. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS IN THREE PARTS. 
By WARREN SUMNER BarLow. 


A philosophical, daring assault against Bigotry and 
Superstition, which would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago, is now sought for, and extensively read by 
the people. 


With elegant type and binding, the price is cheap 
($1.25, postage 16 cents), Published by White & Co., 
Washington street, Boston, and 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


p™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH INSTITUTE 


at 23 and 26 East Fourth street, New York, between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
jnvalids. 


In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none, 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
inca'culably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eas, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc, 

Ever atiention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
we'come her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning's large experience in conducting a 
HEALTH [NSTITUTEF will assure his friends that he will 
labor earuestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. ° 

_Transient and permanent boarders accommodated. 


HE LYCEUM BANNER FOR 1869. 
IN THE WOODS, 
By Mrs. ene "caeere CorBIn, 
“ Woman’s Secret,”’ and ‘‘ Uncle Timothy.” 

The opening chapters of the new story will appear 
Feb. 15th. 

**Early Memories,” by Jertie Grant, will commence 
in the same number. 

H. T. Child, M.D., Hadson, and Emma Tattle, and 
other popular writers are also engaged as contributors 
for the year, 

Now is the time to subscribe, Yearly Subsrciption $1. 


Clubs of 10, 90 cents, 
Address LOU H. KIMBALL, 
‘ Drawer 5,956, Chicago, Ill, 


author of 








es U NION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFER A LIMITED: AMOUNT OF THEIR 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


AT PAR, 





NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 


Cf the line West frora Omaha are now completed, and 
work is going on through the Winter, aud there can be 
no doubt that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL BE OPEN FOR BUSINESS IN THE SUMMER oF 1869, 


Tbe regular Government Commissioners have pro- 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS 
in every respect, and the Special Commission appointed 
by the President says : 


“Taken asa whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GENE- 
RAL ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL 
SELECTED. The energy and porseverance with which 
the work has been urged forward, aud the rapidity with 
which it has been executed are without parallel m his- 
tory, and in grandeur and magnitude of undertaking it 
has never been equalled.”” The report concludes by say 
ing that “ the c »untry has reason to congratulate itself 
that this great work of national importance is so rapidly 
approaching completion under such favorable auspices, ’ 


By its charter, the Company is’ permitted to issue its 

n FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 

the Government Bonds, and no mere. These Bonds are 

a First Mcrtgage upon tbe whole road and all its equip- 

ments. Such a mortgage wpou what, for a long t.mo, 

will be the only railroad connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, takos the highest rank as a safe security. 


The price for the present is PAR, 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU ST., 

AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER?, NO 59 WALL ST. 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Pamphlets with full particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation. : 

Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their sufe delivery. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January 1, 1869. 


ue SOROSIS. 





A WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Published every Saturday, at 104 Randolph street, 
Chicago, by 
MRS. M. L. WALKER & COs,’ Editors and Proprietors. 





TERMS: 
- One Copy ONE YOar......seeeeeeeeees 3.00 
Bix Copies. .....ccccccc-cocsveere «+» 16.00 
Twelve Copies, one year. ........++++ 24.00 





Devoted to the best interests of woman, The organ of 
no party or c.ique, independent in politics, fearless in 
criticism, and filled with choice hterature, original and 
selected. It should be found in every household, for it 
is a paper eminently pure in tone, and contains 16 pages 
of choice reading, consisting of Stories, Poems, Fashions, 
and all matters of particular interest to woman. 





Aa A premium for every subscriber, from Planchette 
to an organ. Copies sent tree. 1-4 





VHE COMM UNIS T— 
T Published monthly, by the Reunion ComMUNITY, 
now successfuily established in Southwest Missouri— 
advocates common property, co-operative labor and 
unitary homes. Fifty cents per year. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 
ALCANDER LONGLEY, 
816 Chestnut street, 8t Louis, Mo 


Or’ YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 


The following are scme of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869 : 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By T. B. Atpricn. 
One of the Brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers, 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. By the Author of “ Six 
Hundred Dollars a Year.”’ 

HOW TO DO IT. By Epwarp Evererr Hater. A 
series of articles for young folks—suggesting How to 
Talk ; How to Read ; How to Write ; How to Travel ; 
How to Act in Society, and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable series of ar 
ticles, by Mrs. Pror. AGAsstz, telling about Coral Is- 
lands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, etc. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE GREAT NAVI. 
GATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERERS. By 
JAMES PARTON. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J. H. A. Bonz. Articles o 
great interest and value on ‘‘ The Mound Builders o 
the West. “The First New England Thanksgiving.’ 
‘*Salem Witchcraft.’ ‘King Philip’s War.’”’ “ Pere 
Merquette and the Mississippi Explorations,’’ 

GLASS-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING, 
WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive Branches o 
Industry. By. J. T. TRowsnipar. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Author o 
“The Seven Little Sisters,”” also by W. F. G. SHANKS 
and CHARLES J. FostEr. 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. Exr1san KELLOGa 


NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. By the 
best Artists, 


REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS from 
Mus. Stowe, Mrs. D1az, Miss Munock, Mrs. WHIT- 
nieY, Mrs. Aust.N, Miss Puewps, “ Sopnik May,” Mrs 
WELIs, Mrs. THaxter, “ AUNT FAnny,’’ Mrs. WEEKS 
Miss Prescott, and other popular writers. 
ay TERMS: $2a year in advance ; 3 copies, $5 ; 5 

copies, $8; 10 copies, $15. ATLANTIC MONTHLY and 

Our Youna Forks together, $5. 

*.* A copy of “Our Youna Forks” for 1869 will be 
seut gratis to any percon who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club foril. Specimen Copy, 
Premium List, Circulars, etc., seut free on application 

FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
(Successors to Trcknor & FIELDS.) 
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TIME 
WATCHES. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


JEWELERS, 
No. 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 


ys 


Sole Agenté for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches, 
Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commcnd it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tak INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 


Very low 
price. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
IN 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Anew Elementary Class in Phonography will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o'clock. 
¢ Terms, for course of twenty lessons, $10 in advance. 

Gentlemen are admitted on the same terms as ladies. 

For particulars apply at the office of J. E. Munson, No, 
117 Nassau Nassau street, N New | York, or at the Library. 

AA ISS CATHERINE TELLER, BROCK - 
M PORT, N. Y., Translator of German into English , 
Essays, books, advertisements translated accurately, 








Address as above. 
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K MPIRE SEWING MACHINE, 
LOCK STITCH, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 
AT THE 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
In New York, Oct. 26, 1867, 
AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 
BESY MANUFACTURING MACHINE 


AT 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
294 Bowery, New York, 
Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 


The Revolution. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR+ 
ANCE. 


HE HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, NEw York, 


Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
principles, and upon any plan or method adopted by any 
Pp pony,—ezeept the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any cther company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
‘ing, the assured being required ovly ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


LIFE 





: 


CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 
This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 





_— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present ‘greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fand 
designed tor his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BECAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men tor character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membersbip is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. a 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre »s of long- 
titude, but are free to travel and seside where they 
please. 

Its profite or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 

hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
lessly. 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 
most promptitude. 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
honest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For turther reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 





ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Inst1- 
TUTE. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th oO, 
these months draw interest from the lst of the same, 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 





——-——- 


(HEAP PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor} 





lical into) and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating lite insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Ju., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Asy’t. Sec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel, 
> aed rt ! Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from '2 M, to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

REYNELL & OL&VELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES G. WIGHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. StarForp, Marietta, Ohio, tor the States of Obio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C, 

Ep. W. PHILLips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

a AY MARSHALL, Aurora, Llinois, for North Western 

8 

Invina Van Wart, JR., Pittsfield, tor four Western 
Counties of Massachuretts. 

D. E. & A. W. Smrrn, Concord, for N. H. 





—_— B. STANTON, 
AND 

HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Norary Put: 1c, 


ILLIAM GARDNI ER, "TREASURE CITY 
P. O., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 
offers his services to give reliable intormation in relation 
to the Mineral Resources of this district. 
Correspondence is respectfully solicited for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property. 
Samples of the ore can be seen at the office of ‘‘ Tak 
REVOLUTION.” 


NEw Youn. 


BR. A. SMITH’ g WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 

of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 

soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 

comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 

by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valicy Railroad, 
Address al) letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 

Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa, 





| opeeeee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MaIpen Lane. : 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders, 








_—"* OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 
SADE 


It treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revalution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and crammed full of thorghts. 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliant.—Pbila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N. E. News Co., Ms ti 


(Seo advertisement Oct. 8. 1 
adil MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inguire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York, 


p—* TRALL’S HEALTH INSTITUTE, 
FLURENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 
Embraces a Hospital Department for invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medical education of men and wo- 
men (both are admitted on equal terms) and a Hygienic 
Family Boarding-School for Boys and Girls, City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp for Circulars, 
RINTING AND STEREOTYPING, —__ 
LOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
EVERY FACILITY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH. 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 
18-ly ° New York, 


M® Mary ~ PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 





910 LOCUST STREFT, ST. LOUIS, 
Besides a yeneral practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, and to tbe duties of an Accoucheuse . 








FP icihaciasi lahat & BROTHER, 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No, 15 Beekman St., New York. 





_ a aEsDs AnD SIZES OF PAPER MADE’ TO ORDER. 


ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


yee CONVENTION—DAY JOURNAL. 


Published Monthly by the 
CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM OF ST. LOUI4 
MO. 


Devoted to educational reform, and tte interests o! 
SPIRTUALISM, as represented by the Progressive Ly’ 
CBUM MOVEMENT. 

Terms (postage paid), $3.00 per 100 copies, .in advance. 
Single subscription 560 per year 

We offer each Lyceum that will subscribe tor a sufii- 
cient number of _— to supply its members a DE- 
PARTMENT in this JournnaL. Elect an Editor for your 

tee who shall send your Carp, with names of 

cers and Leaders, and selections irom ‘‘ Answers to 
questions,”’ etc, 

Send your communications -_ in the month. 

Address EDWARD P. FENN, 

1-4 + 3,018 Dickson street, St. Lous, Mo. 


VHE STATE LEAGUE, A POLITICAL 

Temperance Journal—18th Volume—$2 per year 

less to Clubs, Forty columns, eight pages. Every 

father should provide his boys with this radical sbect. 
Clubs desired. Write us. 


CARSON & GARDNER, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 

Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 

Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 9 
p.m, 


Special attention to female disnases, 








21 ly 

















